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Why 
your sink . . . 
your hands ( 




take the gloss on 
and the youth oil 

need nor 



oe dedriiciwe 



Are you rubbing the glossy finish off your sink 
and bathtub along with the dirt and grime? Do 
you believe that harsh cleansers are needed to 
keep pots and pans shiny? Or that hands red- 
dened and roughened by irritating cleansers are 
the price you must pay for a spotless household? 

If so, millions of women can tell you how 
wrong you are. They know from experience that 
scratchless, odorless Bon Ami is hard only on 
dirt — not on the thing cleaned, not on your hands. 

Try Bon Ami — and learn why. See how 
quickly, effectively and safely it cleans sinks, 
pots and pans, bathtubs, windows, mirrors, etc, 
Notice how bright and clean it makes the things 
you use it on. And how it cleans without marring. 
How harmless it is, even to the tenderest skin. 

Now Bon Ami can be had in an attractive, 
big, de luxe Package for Bathrooms, as well 
as in the regular Powder and Cake for /^-jy-^^ 
kitchen and general cleaning use. ^s^^sf 
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For Simple Things I Pray 

JUST give me, Lord, a stilly night ; 
a softly sighing wind through 
trees; 

A silvery sheen of pale moonlight; 
a slow rain dripping from the 

Just give me, Lord, the croaking 

song of frogs in spring; a wild 

bird's note; 
A little brook, a meadow green, a 

sky of blue with clouds afloat; 
A daybreak with a glow of sky, a 

sunset with a twilight hour; 
A place to roam, a time to dream; 

these simple things — a tree, a 

flower; 

The health to work, the time to 
rest, bright sun, clean air, and 
spaces wide; 

Thy love and blessing, and each 
day to know Thy Presence will 



abide. 



Submitted by 
Mrs.G.B., Indiar 



Words That Cheer 

JUST as all editors do, we raise 
the question now and then 
whether this or that department of 
our magazine is worth while, and 
then along comes a letter like this 
one from a friend in a distant state: 
"Some day I'm going to take a 
day or a week off and tell the 
editors of The Farmer's Wife 
how much I think of their publi- 

"But I have so much to do now 
— making a birthday cake, for one 
thing for my fourteen - year - old 
daughter, who is living today and 
except for a slight limp is a picture 
of health, because of your maga- 
zine, through which I first heard of 
tuberculosis of the bone, with 
which my girl was afflicted when 
she was small. 

"But for an article by Dr 
Ramsey I might not have known 
until too late, since even our fine 
family doctor failed to recognise 
the symptoms of that dread disease. 

"There are a dozen or so other 
things which endear your paper to 
us all, but right now I want to 
know if you can still furnish plans 
for kitchen conveniences, for which 
1 enclose a quarter. [ apologize 
for the haste with which this letter 
is written, on just a scrap of paper, 
but I dare not wait to rewrite, 
since quarters are so slippery these 
days that another time I might 
not have one." 



THAT letter made the job of 
making The Farmer's Wife 
look to be more worth the while 
than ever. And it is also a spur to 
do a better job of it than ever. 
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Their Faith Is Li\e a Roc\ 

COME ONE asked us recently why our forum of 
*-* Letters from Farm Women always contains so 
many more hopeful messages than any other kind. 
The reason is that practically all the letters we get 
from farm women have in them the spirit of hope, 
patience, courage, and abiding confidence in farm 
life. For the most part farm women truly believe 
in agriculture as a way to make a living and a life' 
As farmers find the right road to better economic 
conditions, their wives will have a full fifty per cent 
share in finding it, and perhaps more. 

Local Rights in School Affairs 

pARM folks generally put a good deal of value 
*■ on their long honored control of district schools. 
That is shown whenever the subject of state support 
for these schools is mentioned, for there is at once 
complaint that such support would take away from 
the patrons their right to say how their schools 
should be run. That jealousy of local rights is 
perfectly natural. From the beginning of public 
schools the people of each community have man- 
aged their own school affairs and they believe that 
they know best how to do it. 

But state support need not mean that the patrons 
of a school must give up their control — at least not 
of the things that should be left to their control. 
We have had a measure of state support for many 
years in practically every state, and it has not been 
unwelcome. Perhaps this support may be increased 
and the burden of taxes on local districts decreased 
without taking away from school patrons any of 
their essential rights. It seems to have been done 
in some states, such as Wisconsin, for example. 

Something must be done to equalise school taxes 
and at the same time equalize school opportunities 
for farm boys and girls. It is not right that children 
in one district should have the poorest possible 
schools at a high cost to their parents, while in 
another district not a dozen miles Jway they have 
excellent schools in all the grades at a much lower 
cost to their parents. 

How to deal with this problem is a live question, 
and debate on it should be thorough and in good 
spirit. But debate should not be blind to the fact 
that something must be done about the matter in 
one way or another. 

More Cooperation the V/ay Out 

CITY newspapers seem to be in full sympathy 
with the farmer's position that market prices 
for his products are ruinously low and unfair, and 
that something must be done about it. Without 
exception, the many editorial comments on the 
subject that we have read have declared that the 
farmer has a just grievance and that he is not to be 
blamed for trying to improve his price situation. 
However, these newspapers do not agree that any 
"holiday" or "strike" program will do much more 
than to fix public attention on the injustice under 
which agriculture suffers. 



This friendly sympathy of city newspapers is 
worth having, and especially if it reflects the 
attitude of city people generally. But something 
more than sympathy is needed — the sincere help of 
all city and town dwellers in setting up a plan that 
in the long run will put the farmer in better position 
when it comes to selling what he produces. Prob- 
ably the farmer will have to work out that plan for 
himself, in the main, and hope that others will not 
make it too difficult for him to do it. 

Probably, too, he will have to work it out along the 
line of widespread cooperative effort in marketing. 
That way has already proved itself good in many 
instances. It seems a bit slow at times, but slow and 
sure may after all be the best nag to drive to market. 

A Simple Remedy 

MOTHERS and fathers may well give some 
thought to this question, which comes from 
a mother who is badly worried about the answer: 
"What will it do to our children if we fathers and 
mothers talk continually in their presence about 
the unsatisfactory side of farming?" 

Well, it is not likely to help them to be happy, 
and they deserve every chance to be happy while 
they are children. It is certain not to give the boys 
and girls the respect for fanning that they should 
have. It is not likely to add to the respect which 
children should have for their parents, if parents 
are ail the time di tying themselves, it is quite 
likely to give the children a mental, spiritual twist 
that may hurt them through all the years ahead. 
All in all, the effect will be bad. 

What can be done about it? This simple thing — 
when difficult farm and household problems must 
be talked about by husband and wife, and they 
must be, choose to do it at some other time than 
mealtime, or when the children arc near. 

Bearing False Witness 

AUNT MARY has just gone through a season of 
helping to get meals for the hungry men of 
the threshing ring crew. She says that it was 
mostly fun, in spite of the hard work, because there 
was so much chance for visiting. But she adds 
that one thing about it was discouraging — the 
unkind gossip of her fellow workers. 

"They just forgot all about that one of the Ten 
Commandments." remarked Aunt Mary, "which 
says: 'Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.' They talked about everybody who 
happened not to be present, and I suspect that 
when they got off in corners by two or threes, they 
even talked about those who were present. But 
the bitter, discouraging part of it was that for the 
most part what they said or hinted wasn't so. 
They were bearing false witness, and I know that 
before this gossip stops floating around, it will give 
many a neighbor a sad, unhappy time of it. 

"It's nothing short of cruel and sinful. I won't 
say that we women do more of bearing false witness 
than men do, but I say that we should stop what 
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zJXCoTHERs! 



when little gums 



are sore . . . 




That is just one of" the uses tit" Listerine in making chil- 
dren's lives happier and healthier. Listenne has a marked 
astringent effect and tends to reduce bleeding. At the 
same time it is wonderfully refreshing and healing to the 
gums and mouth. Many hundreds of mothers have com- 
mented enthusiastically on Listenne as a relief for baby 
during teething time. 

If you are a mother (and if you are not you may skip 
what follows) you will be interested in realizing that 
Listerine has many other uses. 

Are you aware, for example, that a little Listenne 
effectively removes milk crust from baby's scalp? 

Do you know that applied to the skin, Listerine will 
usually relieve and often clear up rashes from which most 
babies suffer at some time or other? 

And, of course, you must be familiar with Listerine's 
remarkable value in warding off common colds and 
painful throat conditions. 



Physicians now believe that the common cold is caused 
by an invisible virus. They know that when a cold or 
sore throat is coming on or is active, there are millions 
of bacteria in the mouth. Some of these bacteria, it is 
contended, contribute to the severity of the cold. 

What is more logical than to take steps to keep such 
bacteria under control ? For this purpose you can find no 
safer or more trustworthy antiseptic than Listerine, 
which while fatal to germs is soothing and healing to 
delicate tissue. 



When children are old enough to gargle, Listerine should 
be used twice a day. 

Repeated tests have shown that those who gargled 
Listerine twice a day contracted only one- third as 
many colds as those who did not gargle with it. 

Keep Listerine always handy. It is your protection 
against infection. Remember, it is pleasant to taste and 
has none of the damaging effect upon tissue so frequently 
observed in cheap and crude mouth washes. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A, 



THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 

fatal to germs . . . healing to tissue . . . deodorant 
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By ATiK WARMER 
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HE rickety spring 
wagon creaked as 



s wishing 



reaching for the willow 
stick. "O, get up there, 
Prince," came in her 
sawing voice, the accent 
nagging at the words. 
"My, but I'm tired." 

Madge, who had al- 
most forgotten she was 
with anyone, turned 
with a guilty start 
toward her new mother- 
in-law. She didn't want 
to talk. Rather, she 
wanted to keep her eyes 
and thoughts on the 
distant checkered hills, 
lush with early sprout- 
ing green. Beyond was 

the cool, dark, blueness of the timbered canyons, 
misty shadowy patches. With the clearness of 
light at high altitude, the white and red rocks in 
the spur range stood out in chiseled beauty against 
the blurring haze of distance. 

"You must be tired. I'm sorry you had to 
come in for me," said Madge contritely. 

"Oh, that's all right. I had to come anyway — 
about a hired man. The way these 
don't know what we're coming to. r 
want to work. All looking For snaps, 
was shrill with complaining excitement. "That's 
what — snaps! Oh, get on there, Prince. Seems 
as if we'd never get home." 

Madge felt guilty. "I was enjoying 

"Well, if you had all the things waiting at the house to 
be done that I have — I declare it keeps me played out." 

"What a pity," thought Madge, "that she can't relax 
and rest while she has the chance." She spoke hesitantly. 
"I didn't realize. After the ages I've been around offices 
— horrible, clattery places where everybody is fussing 
about everybody else's doings or lack of doings. After 
that— why this seems peace beyond price." And as she 
said it, Madge flung her hand out in a gesture to include 
everything to the far horizon. 

"Neil tells us you were a great success in the office. 
Made a big salary. More than he's been making, wasn't 
it? It worried me — his having you give it up to marry." 

Madge's lips tightened. "I'm sorry he told you. 
Please, the only important thing about it is that if I could 
be a success there it shows I can anywhere. I'm," — she 
looked beseechingly at the older woman — "I'm capable. 
Really I am. I don't know a thing about ranch life. But 
I can learn. And I'm strong. I always shone in athletics 
at school. Surely I can learn ranching, can't I? Even if 
I am a city girl? I want to make Neil a good wife!" 

Mrs. Bates looked her approval. "You can if you just 
don't drag in a lot of foolishness. Now take the Miller 
boys. Not a single one of them got a good wife. One of 
'em had to have overstuffed furniture out from town — 
mind you overstuffed furniture at a ranch! And that 
with all the mortgages on their place. And Fred's wife 
won't even raise chickens." 

"How queer!" put in Madge quickly. "I'd think she'd 
want eggs. Wasn't she that alert, pretty girl — capable 
looking, too — at that first place where we stopped up the 
road? I thought I saw chickens there." 

"Oh, they have some for eggs and all that. But not 
enough to speak of. Why, I put Neil through college on 
my chicken money. But Fred's wife there doesn't do a 
mite of outside work. Always fussing around inside. Of 
course they do keep a lot of hands for her to feed. But 
she has plenty of extra time. Why, she lies down for two 
hours every afternoon! I know people who have been 
there and found the house shut up, blinds all down. And 
she won't get up for rapping, either! She's no real help 
to Fred. A rancher needs someone who'll take hold 
outside." 

Madge listened eagerly. She wanted with all the 




suggested she go to 
visit them, leaving 
two weeks before his 
vacation started. 
That would give her 
a chance to consider 
before they commit- 
ted themselves. 

The horse topped 
a hillside. Beyond 
was the ranch house, 
peaceful with its live- 
stock roving about, 
hens scratching, 
ducks waddling in a 
solemn row, baby 
pigs inquisitively 
raising their snouts 
to see if this new 
excitement promised anything 
more to eat, and dogs rushing 
out to bark a welcome. 
Madge's heart went out to it 
This could mean home. 



A ha- 



which to 



eagerness of youth and love to make 
Neil a good wife. Their few months of 
married life had only enhanced the wonder and thrilling 
happiness of their mating. But sometimes the new widen- 
ing vistas terrified Madge, for the future would be so 
much of their own making. And married life brought 
many queer little complications, changed many of the 
old ways. She furtively studied Neil's mother, thinking 
of all the questions she would like to ask, but deferring 
them until better acquainted. 

As Mrs. Bates was volunteering nothing more on the 
subject of good wives, Madge went back to another topic, 
"If that hired man you talked to doesn't come, what will 
you do?" She had gathered from his manner that it was 
not probable that he would. 

"He promised to let me know tomorrow. Oh, I believe 
he wilL He needs money. He's up against it. And he 
didn't seem to have anyone else after him. But it's 
terrible. Father just can't handle the place himself. 
Even when he tries. And I might as well tell you frankly 
he hasn't always tried. He's awfully easy going if you let 
him be. But now he's getting old and the place is too 
much for him. That's why we want Neil to come back 
and go shares." 

"Neil loves ranching," said Madge. "He isn't happy 
a bit in the work he's doing. I want him to stop. We 
have a little money saved up. And I think it's time to 
make a change." 



se, you haven't 
nd we do need 



MRS. Bates nodded. "But, of 
enough to start in by yourselv 
Neil on the place." 

Madge said nothing. As a matter of fact they did 
have enough to start out on a rented place by themselves. 
But it was her money, partly inherited, largely saved from 
fat salary checks. She had asked Neil to say nothing of 
it to his family. They might want her to invest it in their 
place and Neil felt he owed such a debt of loyalty to his 
mother, the mother who had slaved and fought to give 
every child of hers a good schooling. It was natural he 
should want to make all the return he could to her. But 
Madge was looking ahead to other needs they would have 
for that money. 

Yet it was hard to know what to do. There was a 
ranch ready and waiting. They had only a cramped 
margin with which to equip another. Finally she had 



strong healthy children, who 
could go out later into the 
world if they wished, but 
would always have this to 
look back to. Neil was right. 
However, discouraging crops 
might be, the land gave you 
something the city never could. 
Introductions followed 
rapidly, hampered by an over- 
powering interest in whether 
or not the mother had found a hired man. The 
conversation with the most promising prospect was 
hashed over and over in infinite detail. Madge 
was appealed to for corroboration, but given no time in 
which to state an opinion. 

In the hubbub she tried to form impressions. She had 
been led to expect little from Neil's father and found an 
unexpected appealing likeness in him to her husband 
Only, with a quick tightening of heart, she hoped her Neil 
would never, no matter how old he grew, have that tired, 
beaten look about him. Yet at some time, she felt the 
father must have had Neil's gay buoyancy, his lovable 
kiddishness, that dreamy idealism that endeared Neil to 
her. Beneath the older man's quavering, characterless 
one, she could detect the lines of Neil's sensitive, mobile 
mouth. 

AN OLDER daughter was home with three children, her 
husband being engaged in forest ranger work where it 
was impossible to take a woman and children. There was 
one unmarried daughter, a colorless girl of twenty-one. 

Joyce, the oldest grandchild, had been preparing supper 
by herself, while her mother and aunt did the milking. 
She proudly led the way into the kitchen. The kettle 
was bubbling as merrily as the wood fire was crackling, 
and the slanting sun rays poured through the tiny panes, 
glinting in long lines of dancing motes. Joyce stopped 
Madge to display a new doll dress she was making. 

"What!" exclaimed her grandmother sharply. "Aren't 
you getting supper tonight? You should be. A big girl 
like you — eleven years old— and your mother working 
her head off to help with the outside chores." 

Animation died from Joyce's face. Getting supper 
changed from a delight to a chore. The kitchen lost its 
cheeriness. Madge began realizing it was a shabby place, 
the linoleum old and frayed into dust traps. She suddenly 
felt herself a weary traveler in a foreign land. If only 
she had waited until Neil could have come with her! 

For the next week Madge applied herself to ranching, 
interesting herself in every detail. After all it was in a 
sense a business and could be mastered just as she had 
mastered her old work. Daily her questions grew keener 
and more to the point. 

The place, she concluded, unquestionably needed ne 
capita! for equipment, stock, everything, but it did have 
great possibilities. Its very needs pulled at her. Neil 
with his knowledge gained at agricultural college, could 



bring system and order to it. Her problem was to prevail 
upon him to override family prejudices and work it 
according to his own judgment. They were hidebound 
and narrow-visioned in many ways, but they were so eager 
for Neil to come in with them that they would agree to 
almost any arrangement. 

No hired man appeared. They learned that "the 
prospect," about whom Mrs. Bates had been most en- 
couraged, had gone to work for Fred Miller, whose wife, 
as Madge was never allowed to forget, kept no chickens 
because she put so many frills into her housekeeping that 
she had no time for outside work. 

"I'd like to know what Fred pays him," Mrs. Bates 
speculated. "'He can't afford to give him a cent more 
than I offered. I know he never has paid a man more 
than that. It's just because they keep a lot of foolishness 
going around their place and the men like it. Fred lets 
them go gallivanting all the time. That's all they think 
of — that and getting out of work. All trying to find 

MADGE did not wait for her to finish, for Belle, the 
married daughter, was bringing the team in from the 
fields. She had turned even to plowing si 
joints continued to cripple him more 
every day and there was slight prospect 
of his being able to do it. Her cheeks 
were flushed with labor and excitement 
and her body radiated a sense of achieve- 
ment. The crops were being sown. 

"Now when Neil comes home next 
week," she said brightly, "he'l! find some 
of it done. And he can help a lot while 
he's here." 

"Yes," chimed in his mother. "Two 
weeks of good work by a man will make 

sight of difference. It's a good thing 



i her father 



half appreciating the beauty of L lie mountains. Clusters 
of sand lilies caught her attention. "Star lilies," Mrs. 
Hates called them. How well it fitted. They were little 
[>atches of daytime heavens. 

Madge was thinking about Mrs. Bates. Star lilies. 
That had been almost the only touch in her that had been 
in keeping with the woman she had pictured as Neil's 
mother — the woman who had done so much for her chil- 
dren. She had met a sister of Mrs. Bates, dainty, charm- 
ing, cultured, but she had known his mother could not be 
that. Her life had been too hard. But need she have 
grown into what she now was? It was true, though, the 
ranch never let up in its demands on her. She had been 
the one to force her husband to make a go of it. to wring 
from it a living for child after child. Madge tried to focus 
on that side of her, rather than what she had let slip in the 
gracious little amenities of life. After all. beside the big 
vital issues, did they matter? Wasn't their importance, 
just her narrow city view, where it was hard to get away 
from the pressure of little details.' 

Her mind swung back to the ranch, the ranch from which 
all the sons had gone, to seek success in other fields. The 
girls were busy with lusty families of their own. There 
was only Neil to answer to the ranch's call. 



he's 



mug. 



she muttered to herself, 
her knickers and be ready c 
nything. No one in town 



■uld 



Madge alone looked doubtful. It was 
Neil's vacation, and he was tired out, 
needing rest. It was fair neither to him 
nor to the position from which he had 
not yet resigned for him to work through 
his holidays. 

They did not take it kindly when she 
expressed that view of it. Why, Neil 
loved ranch work! He'd been indoors 
all winter and it would do him good. 
Anyway the crops must be planted with- 
out more delay. Madge dropped the 
subject. The necessity could not be 
gainsaid. 

Friday Madge was to drive Prince in 
for Neil. The flivver was still suffering 
from some mysterious ailment, besides 
no one had had time to change the two 
fiat tires. The morning was unusually 
busy. Madge tried to do the harnessing 
with only Joyce's help. When that was 
successfully accomplished, disheveled 
and dirty, she hurried into the house to 

"Bother changing 
could slip a coat ov 
return to help with 
notice the difference. 

She stopped to rinse her hands hurriedly at the porch 
basin and began wiping them as hastily on the roller 
towel. Suddenly her eyes were arrested by light and dark 
rings on her wrist. Amazed she saw her arms were dirty. 
She shrank back daintily. In giving herself up to her 
enjoyment of the freshness of the great outdoors, she had 
not realized how careless of her own person she had grown. 
She calculated how long it had been since she had washed 
thoroughly. In the helter skelter of trying to get the work 
done no one had bothered about personal details. At 
night she had been glad to drop heedless to bed, once the 
late supper dishes were over. 

But it was hard for her to believe that she could even 
for a minute have thought of starting after Neil in such 
a condition. No matter what housework she had been 
doing while living in town, what pride she had taken in 
being always sweet and dainty on his arrival! She could 
not recognize that fastidious self in the girl looking back 
at her from the mirror. 

Madge wasted no time for the ne\t few minutes and 
neglected no item of dainty adornment. 

"Aren't you terribly late starting?" called Mrs. Bates 
anxiously. "You know you've a lot of errands in town." 

"I'll hustle them through and have Neil out here as 
early as I can," she promised. 

i Obediently she began worrying all the speed possible — 
A*:h was not a great deal — out of fat old Prince. Then 
hS common sense revolted. The few minutes gained were 
all nit of proportion to the effort required. Left to him- 
self Prince would amble into town at his own gait. 

Madge's eyes swept the sunny hills. She had not been 




Should she urge him to answer it? Madge slowly 
nodded her head. She had had a long and very satis- 
factory talk with Mrs. Rates the evening before. She had 
suggested a share arrangement which seemed fni'- to 
Madge. Each was to keep up a separate h'jjselii d. 
There was a cabin on the place that the youi 1( , people 
could live in, temporarily. Mrs. Bates wanted to begin 
at once, not delay. 

The more Madge considered, the more she thought 
this wise. The ranch was slipping as it was. Neil could 
wire his resignation and need not return at all. It was 
slack time with his company and they would willingly 
release him. She could make a trip for the necessary 
packing and arrangements. Then Neil could get in the 
season's crop. 



SHE fii 
freight station, 
was waiting 



the i 



rands at the little stores, at the 
the blacksmith's, with haste and 
ition several minutes before Neil's 

mblcd 



The snorting engine, spewing choking dust, r 
by,, gradually slowing the long line of cars to a stop. 
Bulging forms emerged. A springy, well-knit figure 
stepped from a hooded door. Neil! Oh, there'd never be 
another like him! The dearuess of his arms about her! 
His lips! Neil! Her Neil! 

In ecstatic communion too sweet to need words, they 
drove from the station and through the town and turned 
off up the familiar creek road. 

"Oh, Madge, girl." he breathed, "this is bliss! You 
don't know what it's been in town without you. And 
now — all this — " he gestured toward the mountains, 
"and you! Why, Madge, we're having our honeymoon. 
Since I couldn't g~t away for one at the proper time." 

His eyes went hungrily from her to the, lulls he had 






l boy 



"Tom. 



' he v 



going to saddle up two horses bright and early. And I'm 
going to take you on a ride into those mountains that'll 
make your eyes open wide. The place 1 know to show 
you. The star lilies." 

Her face threw back his enthusiasm. "Neil, what a 
day we'll make of it!" Then came remembrance of the 
fields to be plowed, the seed to be sown. "Oh, we can't. 
I forgot all the work waiting for you." 

"Nonsense!" His high spirits did not drop. "The 
fields have waited this long. They can wait another day. 
Did you think they could keep me from having you all to 
myself for a whole day? It sim-pul-ly couldn't be done." 
Her lover eyed her fondly and broke out in a ridiculous 
ditty of the charms of his lady love. 

MADGE pulled at him impatiently. "Neil, be serious. 
This thing is important. We've got to get down to 
business." 

"Business," scoffed Neil. "This is vacation." 
"But at the same time we're settling the question of our 
whole future," answered Madge heatedly. "It's now— 
the beginnings that count." 

"Uh-huh," agreed Neil. "Look! There's a dove on 
that rail." 

"Neil, please, we've got to get this 
decided. I talked with your mother 
last night." Concisely she outlined 
the proposed plans. 

Neil listened quietly. "You like 
the ranch?" he asked. 

Madge nodded. "And it needs us 
so. We've a chance to work it up to 
something big. The fields are good 
and they're what count. They make a 
place pay." 

He half laughed. "You sound 
exactly like Mother. But, seriously, 
Madge, are you sure the work isn't 
going to be too hard for you? Take 
the problem of washing alone. Every 
bit of the hot water to be carried to 
the tubs." 

She brushed that argument aside. 
"Washing in the country doesn't seem 
to me half the problem it's said to be. 
Why, we've been so busy outside we 
haven't had time to do one real washing 
since I've been up there. You don't 
need the clothes you do in town — nor 
the linens. But you've got no idea 
how hard it's been for them having 
all the outside work to do." 

"Women shouldn't have it," he 
commented briefly. 

"But if they can't get hired men? 
And the work must be done? I 
haven't been much good yet. But 
I've helped." 

"Madge, I don't want you doing 
outside work. Look here, when we 
married we decided if we were going 
to have a real home you'd have to give up your job — 
even though you were making more than I was. Remem- 
ber the reasons we gave. Now here it's the same thing 
essentially. We each have our own end to hold up." 
"But, Neil, if there's no one to help outside. And hired 

"They will to good meals and a pleasant home," Neil 
put it bluntly. "But not to a place run by women. And 
Mother, as you've doubtless seen, is the one who runs our 

"Well, I'd like to know who would if she didn't." 

Neil shrugged, unable to answer. They rode on in 
silence, each eyeing the other furtively, and weighing 
their speech. It was the nearest approach to a quarrel 
they had had. Madge realized that they had come 
unsuspectingly to a crossroads on more than a matter of 
Neil's occupation. That subtle relationship between 
man and wife was in balance. The rainbow flames of 
courtship might fade to ashes, or could be toned to warm, 
ripening fellowship and close union. 

Madge suddenly dodged the issue. She would wait 
until he had reached the ranch and grasped the urgency 
of the situation there. 

Supper that night was a festive affair. Neil had 
thrown on old clothes live minutes after his arrival and 
pitched into the evening chores with a vim that rushed 
them through in miraculous time. It was still light when 
they sat down to the table. 

Madge was amazed to hear Mr. Bates crack a joke. At 
the prospect of having again a strong man on the place, 
everyone's tension had relaxed. Mrs. Bates' eyes, wheiij 
ever they rested on her son, as they did most of the time, 
had a happier cast than Madge would have believed 
possible. Belle was all questions as to what he thought 
of her plowing. He said she was doing it too deep in his 

(Continued on Page JO) 
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1st thrust his hand 
into the jacket of his 
loose velveteen coat and 
looked up with clear- 
eyed confidence, as one 
who had a nattering pro- 
posal to make. 

"I'll paint your por- 
trait- — and your lady's — 
for my board." 

Squire Barrows' 
portly chest emitted a 

"Well, now," he said, 
and by way of sparring 
for time, repeated, "well, 
now," more thought- 
fully. As Mine Host of 
Mountain Pass Inn, he 
knew the value of Ameri- 
can dollars. But art? 
Ah, that was different. 

"What do you think, 
Mary-wife?" the third "well, 

Mary Elizabeth Barrows \ 
still young, but with that grave, used -to -responsibility 
air that seemed to settle down on our forebears 
as they were out of their teens. Her long hoop skirt 
and bit of lace cap heightened her air of age and 
dignity, to say nothing of the bunch of keys that 
dangled impressively from her waist. She knew how 
hard Robert Cavendish was working for a start in his 
profession, coming season after season to paint the 
slopes and peaks and gorgeous colors in the Alleghenies, 
then hurrying back to Philadelphia to struggle for 
recognition in the exhibits, and now and again to sell 
a canvas. She knew that his money had not come 
from home .... 

"O, but of course we must have our portraits done," 
she exclaimed. "I wonder we had not thought of it 
before, Heman." 

Every day after that for two weeks husband and wife 
each "sat" for half an hour — dressed in their Sunday 
best; Mary in black silk, with a gold watch on a black 
cord tucked in her belt; Heman with resplendent waistcoat. 

Those were busy days at the little hostelry in the 
Pennsylvania mountain pass. It was in the year 1838, 
the height of "flush times" in the new country, and a tide 
of immigrants was surging over the Alleghenies into "the 
far West"— to Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, even to Iowa. The 
stagecoach stopped daily for fresh horses and then forged 

Fate flew no flags, blew no bugles, to mark a significant 
event when one day the stagecoach brought another 
English family, Asa Walton, his sister-in-law, and her 
two little boys coming from New England and headed for 
an Indian trading post in Iowa, where the father of the 
boys had gone to make a home. 

"Say good-bye to Joe, Mary Elizabeth," Mrs. Barrows 
said to the child at her side when the driver cracked his 
whip and the coach pulled out again. Little Mary waved 
an obedient pink palm and the coach was drawn careening 
down the mountain side to be swallowed up by the 
prairie. 

Arriving at the Ohio River the Walton family made 
the remaining trip by boat, landing at a point in Iowa. 
Here the Mississippi lay wide as a lake, with great steamers 
plying up and down. The Landing was the transport 
point for Iowa. From there goods were hauled by ox 
teams to the capital, then Iowa City. In this little river 
town, Mr. Walton became postmaster, and 12-year-old 
Joe was pressed into service as the first rural mail carrier. 

"Well, what's Joe got a pony for? Let him deliver it," 
his mother would say when a letter arrived for some one 
in the country. And Joe mounting his frisky Indian pony, 
and carrying the mail in his hat, would be off across the 
prairie, whistling, shouting, enjoying the mildness and 
freedom and sense of adventure. He was by turns Big 
Thunder, and De Soto; he was "master of all he sur- 
veyed." 

This happy state of affairs lasted only a year, when the 
father died and the mother, with Joe and John, still 
younger, went to fanning. So it happened that Joe 
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Walton had not a day of schooling after he 

was twelve, but he had an eager mind, and 

observed much as he ploughed, or reaped, or 

took a sack of corn to the mil! to be ground. 

Eventually he learned the carpentry trade, 

earning 50 cents a day, half of it credit at 

the general store, and half payments on a 

town lot, where later he built a little house 

and boarded with the woman who rented it. 

Here, to visit the woman of the house, came 

little Mary Elizabeth Barrows of Mountain 

Pass Inn, grown up, graduated from Ithaca College, New 

York, valedictorian of the first class of mixed boys and 

girls, clever writer of verse, and now come West to teach. 

For two or three years she taught in the village, boarder! 

with the doctor's family, visited her friends, and then, 

that last spring when she went East, Joe Walton followed, 

married her, brought her back to "Evergreen Nook," the 




little House of Beginnings by the wide, lake-like river 
with the steamers plying to and fro. 

Five daughters were born. May, the middle one, tall, 
slender, dark-haired, was her father's gardener. Right 
next the carpentry shop, the simp windows overlooking 
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it, lay a fenced-in garden with a locked gate. Father had 
a key, and daughter had a key, but no one else. Men 
from the shop spaded the ground but May planted, hoed, 
and tended the vegetables, gathering them for the family 
as needed. Seeds, too, she gathered and hoarded. In 
fact she went into the seed business in a modest way, 
trading with an old German, a born gardener, who fancied 
the child. Between these two grew up a great friendship, 
and a friendly rivalry as to who should have the greatest 
variety of beans. In the end 
May was raising 15 to 20 
different kinds of bush beans. 
In time May-of-the-C.arden 
went through the city schools, 
graduating at 17. Already she 
looked the woman grown, with 
her done up braids and her 
w liite dotted Swiss dress sweep- 
ing the floor. She longed to 
go on to college and get "a 
degree like Mother's." But 
no. Father had a different 

"First of all," he said, 
"girls should know how to 
cook and sew." 

For two years she worked 
shoulder to shoulder with 
Mother learning practical 
housekeeping. Then for two 
more years she taught a rural 
school. At 22 she became the 
wife of Joseph E. Hoopes, also 
of Knglish (Ji:aker stock, and 
went to the farm on the south 
side of tow n n here her husband 
was already established with 
his brother in truck gardening, 
i an island, and the firm was 
sweet potatoes, melons, toma- 
toes, as[wragus and other vegetables, — whole barrels of 
radishes, hundreds of bushels of peas, everything accord- 
ingly. There were 300 to 350 acres in the two farms, and 
it took 25 to 30 men to work them. 

From the beginning the young bride kept the farm time 
books. In later years she continued the work through 
the arrival of four children, one of whom died in infancy. 
All went well financially until the hard times of 1893. 
That year, when the freight was paid on the last carload, 
the Company found it was overdrawn -S2.000 at the bank. 
"My husband brought the safe and business home," 
said Mrs. Hoopes when she told me her story, "and 
started shipping from the farm. And I took over the 
bookkeeping. All the training 1 had in bookkeeping 
1 got in a teachers' institute. But 1 went at it and I've 
been doing it ever since." 

A closed-in corner of the packing house was Mrs. 
Hoopes' office. This was her own headquarters, the home 
having been largely turned over to a housekeeper and to 
Amy the young daughter who was rapidly growing up. 

"May, I think I'll go to town to the business meeting 
of the Commercial Club," Mr. Hoopes said one December 
evening. 

"O, must you? It's going to be a nasty night. It's 
turning cold." 

"Well, a man's got to do his duty by his community," 
he laughed as he plunged into his overcoat. 

When he came out of the meeting, the weather had 
turned cold with a vengeance. Unmindful, Mr. Hoopes 

(Com h,<iBd on Page 19) 
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i ship — a ship carrying e 
voice. "Mary! 

I get supper, 



MARY sat watching the ships. Fourteen she 
had counted so far. The wind played with 
the hem of her dress, tossed her brown-black 
hair, whipped color into her warm cheeks. 
And the self-same wind, thought Mary, was driving 
the ships. There was one, a full-rigged merchant mar 
that earlier in the morning had swept by under full sai 
a flag that was not the flag of England snapping to th 
wind— a flag all covered with stars! A beautiful flaf 
and she wondered whose flag it was. Now the ship wa 
hull-down on the horizon, headed into the West. Perhaps 
some day she, too, would sail i 
beautiful flag — a flag of stars. 

Into her daydream broke her mother's 
Mar-y-y-y\" 

"Yes, Mother?" 

"Come and mind the children while 
Mary-bach." 

With a sigh Mary got to her feet, gave one last look to 
the star-flagged ship now but a tiny speck on the horizon, 
and went up to the house that stood, with its patch of 
garden, on the seaward side of the one street of the village. 
In the garden were the usual well-kept rows of potatoes 
and cabbage and onions and tomatoes, with a small 
patch of celery in one corner, where, with much labor, 
William Lloyd, her millwright father, had gathered and 
fetched and made a muck bed. Along the wall at the 
and up against the house, flowers of 
g grew candytuft and sweet William 
ind pinks, hollyhock and rose vines— rich, fragrantly- 
blooming roses that in the season of bloom contrasted 
their gold with the green of the boxwood hedges that ran 
down the sides of the garden. 

Mary's small feet trudged dutifully over the narrow 
stone walk that reached from commons-gate to kitchen 
door, and Mary's brown eyes took in the picture within 
the house — two rooms, a huge fireplace in the one, with 
built-in benches on either side, and hooks for the kettles 
and pots and pans above. A table and chairs and the 
spinning wheel, a shelf for the family Bible, candles on 
the walls, real glass in the windows, and curtains of 
Grandmother Price's making over the glass — as Mary 
very well knew, one of the best-kept kitchen -living rooms 
in the village. In the other room were the beds, billowy 
with their feather mattresses — beds for Father and 
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Mother, for Ann and herself, for Robert and John, a 
trundle bed for the two youngest — Evan and baby Sarah. 
Here hung the Sunday clothes— Father's blacks, and her 
Mother's shining silk. Here were Father's boots that she 
polished each Saturday against the Sabbath that came on 
at sundown. Here were the heirlooms of her people — ■ 
bits of lace and a book or two, and here was a pair of 
epaulets that one of her trihe had worn at the storming of 
Louisberg, in America! 

Mother bustled about the kitchen, setting out the 
bowls for the porridge. Father came in, ruddy-hatred, 
solidly-built Father, with a greeting for the older children 
and a pick-a-back ride for the twins — Sarah and Evan. 
Then supper, and the reading out of the Book, and family 
prayers, and shortly Mary was asleep. 

And she dreamed of a ship sailing into the West, above 
it a flag of stars. 



SO THE days passed, and summer grew into fall, and 
winter and spring returned, and still another year rolled 
away. The garden still bloomed, and the children throve 
on the porridge, and there was plenty of black bread, but 
seldom was there any meat any more, and Father's face 
grew lined and stern. On Sundays he put on his hlacks 
and sat with the deacons. On week days he went to work, 
when there was work, but frequently there was no work 
to be had. Strange, silent, unseen forces far beyond the 
vision or control of William Uoyd were setting the world 
into new courses. But he knew that times were bad. 
That the farmers were desperate because of the cheap 
wheat that flowed into Liverpool and London from far-off 
America and India. That the farm boys came to the mines 
for work, and that every man's job was in danger through 
competition. He knew that in Ireland the potato famine 
of but a few years since had left the people poor and sick 
and desperate. He knew that things, instead of getting 
better for him and his kind, were steadily going from 
bad to worse. Where there had been plenty there was 
nothing now to spare. Where there had been poverty 
there now was hunger — 



The Gracious Queen and her Consort summered at 
Balmoral and wintered in London. Her ministers and 
the parliament of the Realm were groping in the dark, 
as William groped in the dark, over matters that 
meant bread and butter, or the lack of it, to millions. 
Intent upon pushing the trading-flag of England intj 
every port of the world they had, in the closing years of 
the 1840's, taken all tariffs off wheat and many other 
farm products in the hope that by doing so the manu- 
facturers might be able to keep wages down to a point 
where they could assure themselves of the world's trade 
— and at a profit to themselves. This desertion of the 
British farmer by his own government was a godsend to 
the farmers of the American Middle West, and they, 
armed with the reaper and the grain drill and the plow 
and threshing machine, were profiting at the expense of 
the farmers of England and Scotland and Wales, profiting, 
too, by the lowered freight rates that the coming of the 
railroad to the prairies had brought about. 

From America came wonderful tales of the prosperity 
and abundance in the new land, Robert Owens, who had 
been, as all knew, nothing but a common ditcher here at 
home, was a teamster with a house and lot and a thriving 
business in a far-western American city called Chee-caygo, 
and in proof thereof he had sent money for his father and 
mother to come and join him. Hugh Price had an im- 
mense farm of more than one hundred acres in that far-off 
land. Evan Evans was owner of a store in Utica, which 
was in a state called New York, and a part of America. 
Workingmen got as much as four and even five and six 
shillings a day, and some said — but no doubt they were 
lying! — yet it might be true at that! — that money was so 
plentiful that men in New York did not even stop to pick 
up the money they carelessly dropped on the way home 
from business. 

WILLIAM Lloyd and Margaret talked of these things 
when the children were asleep. For themselves it were 
better to stay in Wales, where their friends were, where 
their dead lay buried, where they in time would sleep in 
consecrated ground, where on Sundays they might gather 
in the meeting house and worship God in the tongue of 
their fathers. But as the months and the years wore on, 
as the poverty deepened, as the call of America grew 
stronger and stil! stronger, a great decision was reached. 



They would go to America! 

But not alone. Not without their neighbors, not 
without God! 

Very gravely it was all considered by the church in 
session. Those who had young to fend for should go; 
those who were alone in the world, save for themselves, 
these should stay behind. And with those who went 
must go, as their leader, their pastor, Morgan Williams. 

So it was that Mary came to America, came, as thou- 
sands before and since that time have come, on a mighty 
adventure, entering unknown perils, marching shoulder 
to shoulder with their neighbors, holding fast to the old 
Faith and the ancient Tongue — that the younger genera- 
tion might have its day of opportunity. 

England, too busy with the Crimean War to take 
notice of important things, made no note of the fact that 
in the summer of 1854, a small sailing ship bound from 
Liverpool to New York dropped anchor off the Welsh 
coast long enough for a company of some eighty men and 
women and children to be taken aboard, together with 
their worldly goods and gear. America was too busy with 
trading and trafficking to mention the fact that some 
eight weeks later this same company debarked at New 
York and pushed on up the Hudson as far as Troy by 
river steamer. The papers of that time nowhere record 
the fact that while waiting in New York for the up-river 
boat that was to bear them toward their first home in 
America they went gravely, two by two, to a little cemetery 
where Manhattan's skyscrapers now pierce the sky, and 
that there they erected a marble tablet and spoke the 
words for their dead — for Mrs. Morgan Williams who was 
buried at sea. Nowhere was it recorded and only once in 
later years did Mary ever mention the fact that through- 
out the eight weeks of Journeying over troubled waters 
when they gathered morning and night for prayers, they 
recited after their leader, until they had learned it hy 
heart, the Preamble. When the shores of Europe faded 
they had ceased to be Britons; wheo the shores of America 
rose out of the waters they were Americans coming home! 

AMID hustle and bustle, the shoutings of rivermen, the 
clanging of bells, the importunities of hotel runners, 
the confusion of wagons and the cries of drivers they ar- 
rived at Troy, inland jumping-off 

place for the West. Here the East 

ended and the West began. Here 
pushed westward the Erie Canal; 
southward lay the great Hudson and 
white-winged ships and the Home- 
land. Amid all the confusion of land- 
ing Morgan Williams stood quietly, 
waiting. Then a shout: "Welcome to 
America!" and Evan Evans came 
charging clown through the crowd, 
shaking hands right and left with his 
old neighbors, putting his arms about 
the women, kissing the girls, wild 
with excitement and full of the im- 
portance of his position as a one- 
man reception committee. 

That night, thanks to Evans, they 
slept in lodging houses near the river 
front, and the next day were on their 
way westward — to Utica, where 
Evans, not without regard to his 
own profit, found them a home. 

For the time they were content. 
And winter and summer came, and 
a- second winter, and then, in the 
spring of 1856, the call of the West 
became too strong, and William and 
Margaret Lloyd gathered their brood 
about them and set out, alone this 
time, for the new West that was 
opening beside the upper reaches of 
the Mississippi. 

' Day after day on the Erie Canal. 
Cramped, huddled together, noise, 
confusion, shouts of the teamsters, 
bustle of arrivals and departures. 
At last Buffalo! Then a place aboard 
the schooner Fleetwing, Captain John 
King, bound for Chicago. Summer 
weather. Favoring winds. A pleas- 
ant voyage brought them at last into 
the mouth of the Chicago River, a 
muddy little stream that borrowed 
then, as it does today, the extra rain- 
fall from a little fragment of north- 
eastern Illinois, carrying it slowly 
forward, as though in doubt whether 
to give it to I-ake Michigan or to the 
Gulf of Mexico. On either side of 
the river lay the sprawling wooden 
town that has long ago disappeared. 
Boarding houses, saloons, dives, 
cheap-John stores next to the river 
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front, back of these the more substantial part of the town, 
eager, blustering, bragging, boisterous — and making good 
its boasts. Already a grain and stock center, McCormick 
was making for it a name as the home of the world's 
greatest harvesting machinery factory, and almost, but 
not quite, William and Margaret and their brood stayed 
their journey. 

AT THEdock were Thomasand Ann Davis. Old Coun- 
try neighbors. Home they must go with the Davises. 
and William must see the harvester works where Davis was 
employed at the astounding wages of two dollars a day! 
"Just say me the word and I can fix it for a job for you 
just like that!" and Thomas snapped his fingers. "My 
boss is a Welshman, too. Price Richards from Glanmor- 
ganshire, and a good man to work for. You can stop with 
us till we find you a house, and the girl"— he nodded at 
Mary — "can easy get a couple dollars a week working 
out for the big folks. Say it, William, and it is as good as 

"Well, Mary-bach, what do we say?" William asked 
as they stood in the back yard that evening. "Shall wc 
stop here? I was offered a good job today . , ." 
His voice trailed off. 

"As you say, Father, but is this nice and clean like our 
home io Wales? Is it like our home in Utica? . . . 
Father! Why can't we make a fine, clean home for our- 
selves — not like this!" And she pointed at the unsightly 
buildings, the muddy streets, and the dirty children. 

William laughed. "So you don't like the great city, 
Mary-bach? Well, for a fact, neither do I nor does your 
mother. But you are a woman now, Mary, and wc 
thought perhaps you would not care to go where there are 
maybe no young people, and they say that there are 
Indians, too!" He pinched her check. "You are a good- 
looking girl, Mary, like your mother was at your age. 
I'll have to be careful, or some young scamp will run off 
with you." 

They fell silent. Then: "We'll be on our way to- 




They were off! Shouts from the Davises, answering 
good-byes from the Lloyds. They were at last definitely 
on the very western edge of the world. Save for Hugh 
Price, who had written them that he had gone on to 
I.aCrosse and would welcome them there, all their rela- 
tions, all their friends, everything they knew and loved 
lay behind them. 

The hours passed. William and Margaret conversed 
in low tones. The younger children grew rest less and Mary- 
had the job of amusing them. She got them to playing 
games— " cat's- era die," "I love my love with an A," 
"Spelling down." And then she sat with her chin buried 
deep in her fists, elbows on the window sill of the car, 
ga/.iog out into the West that was to be hers from this day 
forth and forever. Never again Wales, with its rugged 
green mountains and foam-llecked rivers, never again the 
beating of seas on a rock-bound coast, and the music of 
their thunder, never again a tossing ship on a lonely ocean, 
nor the majesty of the Hudson, nor the charm and friend- 
liness of Utica — never again even this trail into the West, 
Chicago, these singing rails beneath her. She was going 
Home! She would leave the train at Quincy and make 
the remainder of the trip hy steamboat. And the Flag of 
Stars would be there to greet her. 

Creaking ropes. Clatter of a gangplank. Shouting 
bosses and hustling stevedores. Yonder LaPlume Island, 
with its Indian tepees, and a boatload of Indians coming 
out to dicker with the passengers. Here the Black joining 
the Mississippi, there the I.aCrosse carrying its handful of 
sands into the greater stream. Wooden houses, hotels, 
stores, homes. A lumber town in the making. Rivermen, 
trappers, pioneer farmers behind ox teams, banks, saloons, 
the spire of a church, the courthouse and above it a Flag 
of Stars! 

ON THE landing stood Hugh Price, shouting greetings 
to the new arrivals. As soon as the lower decks were 
cleared he rushed aboard, bringing with him a stocky, 
swarthy young man, greeted William and Margaret with a 
double hug, caught Mary upin his arms and kissed her and 
set her down at arms-length. Said, laughing, "Keep your 
distance, young woman! You're too dangerous!" Then 
he turned to welcome the younger children, all eager to 
see and meet "CncleHugh," of whom 
they had heard much ever since the 
days back in Wales, so very long ago! 
The young man who had accom- 
panied Hugh stood to one side, for 
the moment forgotten. And Mary, 
too, was forgotten in the swirl of 
young voices and faces about the 
man whose fame as a great farmer 
had travelled back across the ocean 
to his old home in Wales. Their 
eyes met. He pulled off his cap. 
awkwardly. "I am Tommy White, 
a friend of Mr. Price," he said. "And 
I am Mary Lloyd," was her answer. 

They shook hands, a bit timidly. 
"It has been a lovely trip," said 
Mary, "but I'm glad to get Home." 

Six weeks later in the little log 
church in Neshonoc, Mary and 
Tommy said the words that made 
them one, and that same day they 
moved all their worldly goods into a 
log cahin in the pines. 

And Tommy and Mary were rich 
and happy — rich in youth, and 
happy in the possession of each 
other. 

The LaCrosse Valley lies spread 
out like a palm-leaf fan, its stubby- 
handle pointing to the West. The 
ribs of this fan are the hills that run 
down from the higher circling range 
toward the main valley. Between 
these ribs lie the little valleys that 
go by the names given them by the 
first settlers — Leon and Fishcreek, 
Dutch Creek, Neshonoc, Adams, 
Burns, Big Creek, Farmers Valley, 
Coles Valley, Beaver Creek, Btaen- 
dufferin. Forests of oak once covered 
the ridges and higher slopes, dense 
mats of alder and willow marked the 
winding courses of the trout-filled 
streams that after a few miles of 
untroubled wandering joined, each 
in their turn, the growing LaCrosse. 
Above the junction of the Beaver and 
the LaCrosse, where the main valley 
widens out, reached mile after mile 
of jack-pine barrens, with now and 
then a "clearing "—parched, sandy 
soil that lured many an early settler 

(Continued on Page 261 



A FEW years ago I went 
with a charming French 
woman to the Library of 
Congress in Washington. 
"It is very beautiful," she said, 
"but it will be so much more beau- 
tiful when it has mellowed two or 
three hundred years." I was rather 
taken aback, for to us in America 
newness is something to be proud of. 
"This has all been built in the 
last ten years," we proudly tell 
visitors. But in England apologies 
are made for the new buildings — 
and anything under two or three 
hundred years old is considered 
very new indeed. 

There are several well-developed 
types of homes in England, but we 
were especially interested in the 
cottages; the homes of the common 
folk, especially the homes of the people who 
actually till the soil. The homes of the gentry are 
mostly set far back from the roadside and are 
approached by long drives through beautiful 
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see them. But the little home! 
road in friendly, folksy fash 
tourist gets a good bird's-eye 
through the countryside. 

All England is divided into counties or "shires" — 
divisions which have existed for generations and each of 
which has developed its own customs, its own type of 
architecture — almost its own language, for each dialect 
is distinct from the others and you could no more mistake 
the accents of Devonshire and Yorkshire for each other 
than you could the accents of Virginia and Maine here in 
the United States. 

Devonshire is in the broad paction of that long tongue 
of land which reaches out into the Atlantic from the 
southwest corner of England 
like a pointing toe and it was 
here that we saw the first 
examples of the low thatched 
English cottages of plaster or 
stone, many of them white- 
washed. 

The thatch is made of reeds 
and is several inches thick. The 
kind we most liked were those 
with thatches which curved over 
the windows and made the house 
look for all the world as if it 
were alive and peering out at the 
passing world from under thick 
eyebrows. They were our favo- 
rites of all the cottages we saw — 
until we got to Wales and saw 
the slate-roofed stone cottages there. We had 
read of the slate roofs of Wales and could 
imagine them only as being very drab and 
stark, for our idea of slate came from American 
schoolrooms, and we expected to see thesa 
same grayish black slabs on the Welsh roofs. But to 
our surprise we found that these roofs were a lovely deep 
reddish color — like a dark, dark lavender rose. Covered 
with patches of grayish -greenish lichen, they are almost 
as lovely as the thatched roof cottages of Devon. 

There is as much difference in personality between the 
Devon cottages and the stone houses of Wales as there 
is between two persons. The Welsh houses look as if 
they had rooted in the ground and grown from it instead 
of being built by human hands. There is a certain 
sturdy, vital quality about them very expressive of the 
Welsh people, and they melt into the landscape as if they 
were a very part of the hills on which they stand — which, 
after all, is the final test of perfection in any house. 

Though the Welsh houses are gray and square and 
sturdy, they are anything but colorless or drah. Perhaps 
this is due to the window trim and chimneys of colored 
brick or stone; perhaps it is the wood smoke coming from 
all the chimneys you can see and giving them an inde- 
scribable homey quality; rather, it seemed to us, it was 
the fact that they were built for real homes and the 
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people who built them had put something of themselves 
into the houses. I doubt if anything else could give them 
quite that quality of "belonging" which was one of their 
chief charms. 

The houses of Scotland differ as much from those of 
England and Wales as the homes in those two countries 
differ from each other. Nothing describes them so well 
as the phrase coined by the Scotch themselves — "wee 
hooses." As H. V. Morton says in his charming book, 
"In Search of Scotland":— "A 'hoose' is prettier, more 
lovable than a 'house.' You could not be uncomfortable 
in a 'hoose' " — and when you find a "wee hoose" cuddled 
down in a Scotch valley or tucked under the brow of a 
heather-purpled 
hill, you know why 
a Scotsi 
really thinks of .' 
other place 
V h o m e; w h y t 
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of the English people is due to the 
fact that families can look back 
through generations, knowing that 
their fathers and their fathers' 
fathers have all been rooted in the 
same spot, for often land tenancies 
as well as land ownership go by 
inheritance from father to son. 
This means that even tenant 
families which do not own a piece 
of land may have lived on it one 
hundred, two hundred, three hun- 
dred years. A family cannot do 
that without becoming a very 
part of the land itself. 

I'erhaps it is this feeling that 

makes every English landowner 

and every worker on the land 

bring forth his quota of beauty, 

for (to paraphrase the popular air 

from THE MERRY WIDOW) 

"Every little English home has a garden all its 

own." The tiniest cottages set almost flush with 

the road have gay little borders of beauty. 

Even the yards seen from trains — those lots 
which are down-at-the-heel, cinder-and-weed 
patches in most American towns — ofttimes fairly 
sing with color. Our first glimpse of England came in the 
two-hour train trip from Southampton to London. It 
took us through several villages and we were much im- 
pressed by the flower plots we saw at the back of even the 
humblest homes. Crimson rambler roses along the 
borders and climbing trellises over the single short path 
to the back door; brilliant patches of poppies; gay calen- 
dulas—each plot had individuality; all had beauty. I fear 
an English person would be somewhat amused at our 
enthusiasm over these tiny plots— but they haven't gone 
through the railroad sections of our American towns! 
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Scotch remain n 
fourth generations. 

To travel the roads of England is to have a continual 
feast of beauty, for English gardens are truly "things of 
beauty" and "joys forever." I'erhaps the "deep-rootcdness" 



liest gardens are in the rear of their homes or are shut in 
bv hedges. These hedges are famous the world over. 
Often they crowd close, on narrow, lane-like roads, making 
you feel that you are in a tunnel of living green; that you 
are feeling the very pulse beats of the earth itself. 

Sheltered behind 
them are homes 

deeply rooted and as 
much a part of the 
land as the hedges 
themselves. And in 
the homes are friend- 
ly, courteous people 
— as we found on sev- 
eral occasions! More 
than once home own- 
were from another 
land, invited us in to 
see their gardens. 
And those glimpses 
of lovely gardens, of 
little homes in the 
ihadeof great trees are among the loveliest 
the pictures in our "memory gallery" of England, 
f think one need not have lived on the treeless plains 
of the Northwest— as we had done— to appreciate the 
magnificent trees of England. Of them I can only 
sav with Henry Van Dyke: 

"He that planteth a tree is the servant of Cod, 
He provideth a kindness for many generations, 
And faces that he hath not seen shall bless him." 
Always— whether in England or in Wales or in Scot- 
land— there was that feeling that the homes had been 
built and planted and lived in for generations; there 
was about them that aura of human living which we 
find in this country only in New England or in the Old 
South, and only in those houses which have been real homes 
for several generations— a precious thing; an enriching 
thing; a thing which will come to more and more of our 
houses as they grow a little older; the spirit of home which 
Ruth Sawyer pictured so perfectly in FOLKHOUSE. 
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Every advantage for health is theirs 
. . . if mothers watch one simple care 



Conr. 1932 by The Cream ol Wheal Corporation 

Free — a wonderful child's game 
and a book on child feeding 

AJ1 children love the H. C. B. Club with a secret meaning. It makes a jollv game of their 
morning cereal . AH the material is free— badges, gold stars and big new posters with stirring 
color pictures of childhood heroes— Joan of Arc, Roland and Oliver, Richard the Lion 
Hearted. We will also send you a valuable child health booklet. 

Mail the coupon to Dept. F-53, The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C.biLf.t Name 



NOW, more than ever, growing up in the country is a 
rich privilege! You give your children advantages 
few city parents can afford, even in good times. 

Yec in spite of all the open country can contribute 
toward health and happiness, your youngsters require 
dietary guidance and care. Because, as science explains 
it, children cannot store up energy as grown-ups do. 
They must have at breakfast a cereal high in energy that 
is quickly released for their little bodies' needs. 

They should have Cream of Wheat. Simple in form, 
and free from harsh indigestible parts of the wheat, it is 
extremely rich in energy and digests with amazing speed . 

It fortifies youngsters for activity, protects them 
against overstrain. So they grow and develop rapidly 
on Cream of Wheat. It is a natural weight builder, supply- 
ing just what a lit tie boy or girl must have to gain good 
solid pounds. To make the normal steady weight in- 
creases that show when a child is in the best of health. 

Cream of Wheat's special purity has made it the 
standard children's cereal for 36 years! It comes in a 
triple-scaled box that shuts out contamination and keeps 
the contents safe from the weevils found in bulk cereals. 

Yet Cream of Wheat is an economical safeguard. So 
reasonable in price that you can't afford to experiment 
with your children's health by using inferior cereals. 

Give them the protection that's tried and proved— 
Cream of Wheat regularly! You'll be doing everything, 
then, to give them a good start. 

TheCream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada, TheCream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 



•TUNE IN on Cream 
of Wheat radio pro- 
grams. Angelo Patri, 
over C . B . S . Wednesday 
and Sunday evenings, 
7:45 Eastern Time, 
6:45 Central Time, 
9:15 Mountain Time, 
8:15 Pacific Time. 
Jolly Bill and Jane, 
week day mornings, 
7:45, from N.B.C. 
network stations. 




TELL YOUR 
MOTHER 




How you saved 
the*5... 

"I've bought a darling new hat, Mother — and 
believe it or not, it didn't con me a cent. I got it 
with the money I sand rising Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine. Why didn't yon tell me about Knox before?" 
Plan your meals with Knox Gelatine 

— and you can safely plan to have a 
great many new things for yourself, 
the youngsters and the house. Knox 
permits thrifty use of expensive del- 
icacies—it enables you to conserve 
left-overs, and to make the cheapest 
foods taste as delicious as the most I 
costly. Knox has such endless good 
uses in everyday and "company" ] 
cooking because it is plain gelatine 

— free from sugar, flavoring or 
sweetening — thus combining ideally 
with almost every food. Its economy 
lies not only in saving your money 
on other foods — but in itself. A 
single package is ample for prepar- 
ing four entirely different desserts 
or salads, each allowing six generous 
servings. Send the coupon below 
for Knox famous recipe books, 
including a new one "Meals for 
Three. ' ' 




MOCHA SPONGE 

(a Sentries) 

tgpoonful Kodi Sporkll 
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things which all of you 
will want to read. In 
general the changes 
are not so radical, but 
there are certain style 
points which you will 
be quick to recognize 
as you start on your shop- 
ping trip. 

Attention cannot help 
but be drawn to the shoul- 
der line, as interest centers 
there. Large capes, which 

to give the smart wrapped 
effect, or tie in fichu 
fashion. Sometimes they 
are little more than frills 
placed low around the 
shoulders. 

If the dress does not 
boast a cape, shoulder width will 
be gained in other ways. There 
are canelets over each sleeve; wide 
collars of pique, velvet or crepe; 
insets of contrast or sheer weave, 
and bretelles or applied pieces 
running from front to back over 
each shoulder. Light bodices 
topping a dark skirt 
broad effect, too, and give a dressed-up 
feeling for afternoon affairs when satin 
and crepe are combined. The 
woman who plans carefully js very apt 
to have a snug fitting bolero made of the 
same material as the skirt and so have 
a two- purpose dress. 

Those of us who are broad of shoulder 
will weigh carefully the effect of these 
styles before buying a dress or selecting 
a pattern, as there is a limit beyond 
which broad effects are far from becom- 
ing. For us, smooth fitting shoulders 
and V-shaped necklines are Still the 
best. The distinctive touch can be 
given by a clever arrangement of but- 
tons, a tailored bow or a contrasting 
fold outlining the surplice closing. 

Close inspection of the fall fashion 
book shows various styles of necklines 
high-at-the-throat. Finished with a 
faced edge or with a narrow upstanding 
collar, the effect is smart. 

Sleeves, too, are shown in interesting 
ways. Very often a full upper sleeve is 



silk, too. 
id attrac- 



kly satin 
ill likely 



tucked into a long tight cuff. There are 
reports that sleeves with fullness at the 
shoulder are on the way to being accepted 
as good style. 

Autumn chic is provided on many a 
dress by the dash of color in contrasting 
buttons and belt such as white on a thin 
angora wool dress. With black, various 
effects can be obtained by changing the 
accessories. Braid is sometimes used to 
accent the neckline and sleeve of a 
general wear daytime dress, while fringe 
and lace decorate those worn {or after- 
noon and evening. 

The slim line we would all like to 
have is nearer realization in the skirts 
which are almost straight. Pleats and 
straighter flares allow the necessary- 
fullness. Make your day dresses so they 
are twelve inches from the floor and 



afternoon dre 

inches longer to further 

strengthen the feeling 

of slenderness. 

love the new fall woolens 

which are so wearable. There are 

sheer gauze woolens for blouses and 

,'oolen voiles of chiffon 

weight for dress > 

cashmere or smooth broadcloth for 

better dresses and millinery; 

knitted fabrics for sports and day 

wear and many other woolens with 

a hairy surface. There is a variety 

to please everyone, for si 

are rough to the touch, others are 

slick and smooth and still others 

ribbed with either a diagonal or 

vertical weave. 

There is variation 
kly crepes are practical 
for general 

shiny satin, dull c 
and velvets will be popular. 

In selecting a color you ' 
choose a deep dull one for daytim 
Black is scheduled to receive the largest 
ber of votes for popularity. After 
that come reddish browns as rhum and 
coffee, wine-red and green. 

By far the majority of coats show 
semi-fitted lines and are made of wool 
crepons, soft homespuns and suede-like 
material. Unusual features are the deep 
armhole or dolman type sleeves and the 
lavish use of fur. Long haired furs 
contrasting with the material wrap 
themselves around the sleeve and are so 
fashioned in the collar that a round or 
curved effect is given. Bags, hats and 
shoes are chosen to harmonize with the 
fur. 

You will notice there is no outstanding 
hat silhouette, as sailors, turbans and 
tricornes are all in evidence. The shape 
chosen will be worn to reveal the hair. 
Kelt always has a following for fall and 
winter wear, but grosgrain, heavy 
wrinkled crepe, broadcloth, jersey and 
thin woolens will also be used. Trims 
consist of ribbon bands, bows or rosettes, 
feather fancies and jewelled pins. Os- 
trich flues, massed to suggest a velvety 
fabric, will be used as a cuff, particu- 
larly on hats for n 



The Farmer's Wife Fall and Winter Fashion Book is ready. See page 3-t. 
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* WHAT A FAMOUS CLINIC * 

* * 

* DISCOVERED ABOUT THIS AMAZING * 

• • 

* BABY FOOD! * 

• • 

* * * * 

********** 

Originated 75 years ago . . . never surpassed in digestibility . . . 

Eagle Brand now proved an ideal food in physicians' test with fifty babies 



When Gail Borden originated Eagle Brand back in 
1857, he did so because there was a crying need for 
a pure, safe milk for babies. No one knew then what 
we know now of food values. No thorough scientific 
research had as yet been made in infant feeding. Yet, 
amazing though it seems, this baby food created by 
Gail Borden proved so remarkable in its nutritive 
value and in its digestibility that it has survived 75 
years of revolutionary discoveries in nutrition — has 
raised three generations of splendid babies — and 
today, in as thorough a test as was ever given to a 
baby food, has proved itself unsurpassed in every 
phase of baby building! 

Today, Eagle Brand is hailed as a most modern 




A LIFE SAVER FOR FRAIL BABIES 

"At three months," writes Mrs. J. M. Foster, Lsimesa, 
Texas, "my baby was thin and nervous, cried con- 
tinually. I tried seven oreight different formulas, but 
none agreed.Then I fed him Eagle Brand, and heim- 
proved rapidly, and has not known a sick day since." 




babies, fed on other baby foods. At last came the verdict. 

In every way, the comparison was favorable to 
Eagle Brand. For those Eagle Brand babies showed 
themselves superbly nourished. This simple diet — 
Eagle Brand with the usual supplementary foods*— 
was wanting in nothing that a baby needs for health, 
strength, perfecr growth. 

Your grocer has Eagle Brand. See directions on 
label. And send for a FREE copy of "Baby's Welfare" 
— an 80-page booklet on baby care. Use the coupon. 



A BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 

Pictured here are Bessie May and Bessie Joe, twin 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Barnaby, Walnut Springs, 
Texas. Once so frail their lives were despaired of, 
they were fed on Eagle Brand and arenow thepicture 
of health, having taken prizes in several contests. 



baby food — second to none in its scientific proof of 
performance. 

Hotv the test was made 
Recently, two famous baby specialists — leaders in 
their field — conducred a feeding test with fifty aver- 
age babies. For monrhs, Eagle Brand was the only 
food these babies received, except for the supple- 
mentary foods* now given with mother's milk or any 
milk. Throughout the entire period of the test, these 
babies were scientifically studied. X-rays were Taken of 
their bones to see if they were shaping up properly. 
Careful blood counrs were made. Toorh develop- 
ment was watched. Heights, weights, strength, alert- 
ness were all carefully recorded. And all these records 
were compared with records of other groups of 



"Eagle Brand 



CONDENSED 




THE SIMPLEST FOOD 
IN THE WORLD TO PREPARE 

Add boiled water — that's all you have to do to 
prepare Eagle Brand. See instructions on label. It 
keeps perfectly in the unopened can without re- 
frigeration. And there's no need to buy expensive 
added ingredients, when you use Eagle Brand. 

FREE! BOOKLET ON BABY CARE 



Milk 



The Borden Company, 
Dept.D-22.Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me— FREE— "Baby's Welfare." 

Name 

Address 

City Stats 

(Pleait prim name and addreu plainly) 
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FASHION BOOK 



By POLLY JOHHSOH 




J UST fill out the coupon 
above, and this famous book 
of slenderizing fashions "ill 
e to you F REE ... Filled 
with newest fall and winter 
clothes, designed by experts. 
Dresses, coats, hats, shoes, 
underwear, all at low prices— 
for we are the world's largest 
I £695 specialists in stout apparel. 
For your free Style Book, 
mail coupon above TODAY. 
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Free Government 
Homesteads 

Our official 100-page book "Vacant 
Government Land" lists and describes 
every acre in every county in 1 7 Western 
States. Explains how secured free. 1932 
lists, diagrams and tables. Complete in- 
formation. Price 25c postpaid. 
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| j melodies 

cut the grass, 
med the hedge and dusted 
he summer- 
house of colonial Mount 

"Lawsy sakes, we'se 
shore liavin' a big party this a'ternoon." 
said little Joey as he carried his fifteenth 
arm load of flowers from the garden. 

"I reckon so," came a voice across 
the hedge. "Ladies and gentlemen 
comin' all de way from Fairfax, Alex- 
andria, and even from Williamsburg." 

Later that summer afternoon the 
rolling lawn of Mount Vernon was 
spotted with shades of pastel blue, 
pink, yellow and lavender, — ladies mov- 
ing back and forth on the lawn, and 
looking like hollyhocks waving in the 
breeze. 

Almost two hundred years later 
another party was held on the lawn of 
Mount Vernon. This time the guests 
came not only from Virginia, but from 
forty states, representing the 4-H Club 
boys and girls of America. 

Instead of coming in horse-drawn 
carriages, the 200 club folk were carried 
in seven huge busses and escorted from 
Washington by policemen, to make sure 
they could get through traffic in time 
for the party. 

How much the two parties differed 
we will have to guess, but boys and girls 
in green and white costumes moved 
about the lawn or 
sat in the summer- 
house, admiring the 
beauty of Mount 
Vernon, much as 
did those guests of 
colonial days. 

The boys were 
impressed by the 
fine land and the 
way in which the 
fertility had been 
retained. The girls 
admired old furni- 
ture and the hand- 
work which the 
colonial women could make so 
beautifully. 

For six years the Extension 
Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has 
invited two boys and two girls 
from each state to attend the 
National 4-H Club camp in 
Washington, as representatives 
of the many who have done a 
a high type of club work. 

They camped in tents for a 
week in June in the heart of 
Washington and from early 
morning to night they were 
bustling about seeing things of 
historic interest and exchanging 
ideas in conferences. 




Mount Vernon was just one of the 
thrilling experiences during the week. 
Nothing could ever excel the visit to 
the White House. Mrs. Hoover greeted 
us in the Green Room, as she usually 
does, but this year we were invited to 
have tea! Will we ever forget that 
experience? Being in the walnut paneled 
dining room where elaborate dinners are 
served is a rare privilege for groups who 
visit the White House, let alone having 
refreshments served on official china! 

THE National Club campers were 
much impressed by their visit to the 
Mt. St. Aibans Cathedral, which is high 
on a hill above the city, at the same 
elevation as Solomon's Temple above 
Jerusalem. George Washington was the 
first to plan a National Cathedra! "for 
all people," and this beautiful stone 
structure is for that purpose. It will 
take twenty more years to complete 
this edifice. 

There were many other tours, the 
Capitol, Congressional Library, Lincoln 
Memorial, Arlington Cemetery, a visit 
to Congress and many other places 
which gave the boys and girls a picture 
of our capital city. 

Each morning the 
campers had conferences 
as in previous years — but 
this year they tried a 
new scheme — devoting 
their time to the prob- 



lems which young people 
have to face and the 
decisions they have to 
make. Each day one of 
the following questions 
was discussed: Choice 
of vocation, manage- 
ment of self, personal 
development, home co- 
operation and relative 
values in living. 

To open each day's 
session an adult espe- 
cially suited for the 
particular topic discuss- 
ed it in such a way that it would give 
the boys and girls some basis on which 
to build up their own ideas and come 
to conclusions. 

For each day a panel was formed of 
three boys and three girls, with a chair- 
man, all of whom sat around a table. 
When the adult finished talking they 
discussed the topic, using as a basis the 
life of two imaginary families that 
typified rural America. 

IN THE "Smith family" it was assumed 
that there are two sons, John and 
Hubert, and one daughter, Jean. They 
live on a good farm of 160 acres, pro- 
ducing for market 200 hogs, maintaining 
100 laying hens and growing 20 to 30 
acres of wheat each year besides various 
feed crops. John is graduating from 
high school this year. He is a 4-H club 
member and owns one dairy cow and 
calf and has $100 in the savings bank. 
He desires to take a four-year course at 
the State Agricultural College. Hubert 
will enter the junior class in high school 
next fall. He wants to become a me- 
chanical engineer. He too is a 4-H club 
member, owns a calf and has $50 in the 
bank. Both boys like livestock and are 
handy with machinery. Jean graduated 
from high school in 1930, is at home, 
likes to draw, rearrange and refinish 




furniture (which she does well). 
However, Jean dislikes house- 
work and does not want to be 
either a teacher or a nurse. She 
is undecided as to the vocation 
which she wishes to follow. 
She is socially inclined and 
goes with the best people. 

(Continued on Page IS) 



Dr. Holland Says Again That 

cy^other Love 



is 



All Important 



A READER of The Farmer's 
Wife wrote to me taking excep- 
tion to what 1 said in a recent 
article, "Like Mothers, Like 
Daughters." Her objections were not 
wholly against what I said, but rather 
the implications of what I did not say. 
She said that it does not always follow 
that "those who love us best can advise 

I agree with her in her contention 
that there are hosts of parents who can- 
not guide aright their children, but the 
thing I am contending for is this: Unless 
those who love us best fit themselves 
to lead us, who under heaven, will take 
the time and trouble to do it? So the 
matter must rest first, last, and always 
with parents. The way out is only 
through wiser, and better parenthood. 

When a prophet said, "My people 
perish for lack of knowledge," he laid 
down a truth that cannot be gainsaid. 
Where there is no vision in the hearts of 
mothers, the children perish. 

1 FOUND this entire matter beautifully 
illustrated the other day in Yellow- 
stone National Park. Near Old Faithful 
Inn some two score or more bears, 
grizzlies and blacks, come each evening 
to be fed. A ranger naturalist gave us 
a lecture upon the habits of these inter- 
esting beasts. 

The mother bear has the entire train- 
ing of her cubs for two years. For two 
winters she teaches them bow and where 
to hibernate. Early in the third summer 
she turns them out with their diplomas, 
graduated from the Bear University. 

There were three youngsters, two- 
year-olds, romping about, getting into 
all sorts of trouble with the older bears. 
The naturalist told us that the mother 
of these three cubs had disappeared 
during the past winter, with the result 
that the youngsters, deprived of their 
mother's good influence, had in fact 
turned out to be gangsters in beardom. 
These cubs, perhaps, will miss something 
which can never be made up to them. 
There will ever remain some points of 
ignorance and savagery in them which 
might have been counteracted if their 
mother had only lived long enough to 
"tell them." 

Whether we like it or not, modern 
life is shortening the time of the average 
child's stay under mother's and father's 
influence. 

Coming before the kindergarten there 
is now a prc-kinrlcrgarten play school. 
These schools receive children as young 
as four years. Outside influences, there- 
fore, begin to play upon children earlier 
than in former years. Grown children 
leave home for school earlier than 
formerly, so that the period of character, 
incubation and instruction in the school 
of motherhood is shortened at both 
ends. There is bound to be less fathering 
and mothering of children in the future. 

Now, with these facts staring us in 
the face, how shall we keep the children 
of the future from the tragedy of the 
motherless bear cubs? 

IN THE Old Testament is the story of 
a woman whose sons were hanged. 
For days, the poor woman stayed near 
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the place of execution, lighting the birds 
of prey from the dead bodies of her hoys. 
How often we have seen the spectacle 
of mothers fighting off the evils from 
their children after the trouble had been 
started. 

I know of a mother who speaks 
English brokenly. Her children started 
to school and began to grow away from 
her. What did she do? She got their 
books, and drove her adult and untrained 
mind to master their lessons. This led 
to a fellowship and friendship with her 
children which ripened into the most 
delightful understanding. Every mother 
cannot do this, perhaps, but no more 
could she until she tried. 

I asked a woman recently when I 
might call at her home, suggesting a 
certain afternoon. She smiled and said, 
"Not on that afternoon, for that is my 
children's day. I never allow anything 
to interfere with my companionship 
with my children on their day." This 
woman has money, and education, and 
Christian character. I beg to ask, to 
what greater use can she put her abili- 
ties? She said, "I feel that I shall be a 
failure just to the extent that I cannot 
help my children to succeed." 

Would that every Father and Mother 
trained their powers for just that sort of 
home leader ship I 

Mid* TsAemories of Mt. Vernon 

(.Continued from Page 14) 

in the second family, James, Ann and 
Isabel Jones live on a smaller farm. 
James graduated from high school in 
1030 and has been at home helping his 
father. He owns two good cows and 
earned S100 last year by working on 
the road with his father's team. He 
has S200 in his bank account. Ann 
graduated from high school in June. 
She plans to go to the State college and 
study home economics. Through cloth- 
ing club work she has earned S50. 
Isabel is a junior in high school and a 
4-H club member. She wants to be a 
floriculturist or landscape architect. 

In choosing a vocation just what 
should these boys and girls do? 

Many and varied were the problems 
which the Smiths and Jones had to solve. 
The boys and girls on the panel dis- 
cussed them for one-half hour. Then 
the meeting was thrown open to all. 

The question of home cooperation 
was a live one. Some of the club mem- 
bers have worked out ways of coop- 
erating in income, in labor in the home 
and on the farm, in social and recrea- 
tional activity among the family group. 

These conferences gave every boy and 
girl present some idea of how to go 
about making decisions, and they saw 
that there can be ways out, even if there 
are readjustments to be made. 

All the Jeans and the Anns who were 
in that group, if they can't go to college, 
won't stay home and just exist until 
better times come, but they will study, 
learn to do things at home to make it 
more attractive, and take part in com- 
munity activities. This period will be 
a period of growth the same as any 
school period. 




LAVA GETS YOUR HANDS CLEANER— 

in half the time! 



Nothing equals Lava Soap for 
speed. In less than a minute it 
cuts the worst dirt and ground-in 
dirt. Just get a cake of Lava in 
your hands. Notice how thick and 
heavy the lather is — even in the 
hardest of water. 

You can't see it and you prob- 
ably can't feel it but there's fine, 
powdery pumice in Lava. That's 
what licks the dirt so quickly. 
There's glycerine in Lava too. It 
soothes and protects your skin. 

Lava is handy for household use 



too. It cuts burnt -on grease from 
pots and pans, shines bath tubs 
and wash basins. 

You save money with Lava — 
because it works so quickly you 
don't use as much. Your local 
grocery and drug stores sell Lava 
Soap in two large sizes — 6^ and 10^. 




LAVA SOAP 

takes the dirt . . . protects the skin 
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The Perfect Leavening— 

SOUR MILK with 
BAKING SODA 



Don't worry when milk turns sour, 
and don't throw it away . ■ . that would 
be like throwing away good luck, for 
sour milk and Baking Soda bring good 
luck to clever cooks. It is a combina- 
tion that makes a perfect leavening 
for delicious muffins, waffles, biscuits, 
cakes and many other delightful eat- 
ables, for which you will find tested 
recipes in the free book offered below. 
You'll want the best Baking Soda 
for cooking, so remember to ask for 
either Arm &. Hammer or Cow Brand, 
which are identical in quality and in 
cost, a product of over eighty-five 
years' experience. Get a supply today, 
obtainable everywhere for a few 
cents a package. And be sure to send 
the coupon for a copy of our helpful 
book of recipes. 
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SEND f OR FREE BOOK 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. X-14 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Book describing uses of Bak- 
ing Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 
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fetters from our Farm Women 



The First Home 

DEAR Editor: 
I shall not forget the little house, 
That seemed like a shy, sweet bride 

attired in white, 
Standing upon a knoll amidst tall trees, 
Brave sentinels guarding day and night. 

Twos here with fond hopes, and courage 

high 
We came. And bravely did we go about 

to win 
A place that we might call our own, 
Where love is born, — in other words, a 



Within its sacred walls were heard 
The first struggling cries of babies four, 
And later, with the first frost's cruel 

One golden head was bowed to rise no 
more. 

I passed the tiny house the other day, 
And for an instant caught a quick 

surprise, 
Like when two comrades chance to meet, 
And glad hands cling, while tears bedim 

old eyes. 

It seemed to beckon me to stay, 
And how my heart desired to enter in, 
Just as it did that first, glad day, 
When youth and courage urged us on. 

When Annabelle Won The 
Prize 

DEAR Editor: Among the many 
interesting features of the Boys' 
and ('.iris' Club Round Up recently held 
at Purdue University, was the awarding 
of scholarships to outstanding boys and 
girls. One of these scholarships, carry- 
ing four years' tuition at Purdue, was 
given to Annabelle of southern Indiana. 

For years she had looked forward to 
this time when she would be graduated 
from high school and ready for college, 
and had taken special interest in the 
■1-H work, knowing that to some girl 
from her section would go the coveted 
scholarship. Her face was beaming as 
she left her place at the banquet table 
among several hundred girls, and walked 
up to the front to acknowledge the 
award, and receive the congratulations 
due her. She could scarcely wait to get 
home to tell her parents the good news. 

When I saw her two days later and 
began to congratulate her, her eyes 
filled with tears as she said, "Yes, but 
I'm not going to take it. Of course I 
want to go to Purdue. But, you see 
Elizabeth was to pay my expenses to 
college because Father and Mother had 
sent her through. She had saved §1,000 
since she graduated and that with the 
scholarship would carry me four years. 

"Father and Mother had bought the 
farm when times were better. Three 
years ago I gave them S500 that I saved 
from prize money I had won in 4-H 
work. Yesterday Mother told me that 
they were so far behind that unless they 
could pay down SI, 000 the mortgage 
would be foreclosed and they would lose 
the farm. She did not ask for my 
money. She said 1 had worked hard 
and had already helped them a lot; 
that they wanted me to do what I 
wanted to do most. 

"So I'm not going to accept the 
scholarship. But I'm only eighteen and 
if 1 keep on I'll own a farm some day. 
I have §1,500 invested in one now." 

And there are some who think that 
the young folks of today are alt bad.— 
Club Leader, Indiana. 




"I Am Living" 

DEAR Editor: Last night I went to 
call on a high school friend, who 
had just returned home from a term of 
teaching in a distant city. Her mother 
told me that she, in company with four 
other girls, had gone to the river for a 
picnic. That set me thinking. 

These girls are all just about my age; 
we were in school together. One has 
just graduated from the state university; 
one holds a county office; one has a 
teachers' life certificate, teaching pri- 
mary grades. They have beautiful 
clothes. They go to the latest shows, 
make shopping trips to a neighboring 
large town, give parties, and visit 
friends over week-ends. They have their 
freedom, to come and go and do as they 
choose. They are all pretty, well- 
groomed, laughing. 

At this moment my two babies have 
whooping cough. For five weeks we 
have been able to go almost nowhere, 
and it will be another month before they 
arc completely well. My mirror shows 
a tired, haggard face from sleepless 
nights, the extra work sickness causes, 
and the constant worry. I speak crossly 
to my husband, and then feel remorse for 
hours. And always I'm tired, tired, tired. 

I had a choice, and I chose. In spite 
of it all, I'm satisfied. Every pleasure 
has its price, and every loss its compen- 
sation. In giving up my freedom, I 
gained the love of a good husband. In 
place of shows and dances, 1 have two 
dear babies to dress and care for and 
love. Instead of beautiful clothes, I take 
pleasure in making a lovely home for my 
family. I'm not so gay, perhaps, as I was 
four years ago, but I've learned much of 
life. I am more generous, thoughtful, 
understanding — and kinder, too. I have 
lost in health and looks, but 1 have 
gained dignity, composure, and a greater 
social assurance. I am happy as I 
never have been before. 

Are those girls as completely happy? 
1 think not. They are just waiting, 
probably unconsciously, but still waiting, 



filing in time. I think they grow tired 
of each other's easy laughter and the 
meaningless flattery of men. I listen to 
the prattle of my babies, and the love 
words of my husband. They are the 
personification of Youth, but I am living. 
— Thinking, Nebraska. 

A Beneficent Presence 

DEAR Editor: For over a score of 
years Extension service has been a 
beneficent presence in our lives. It 
watches over our calories and vitamins, 
balancing and correcting our diets. It 
helps in our gardens and our markets, 
it guards the lives, health and happiness 
of our women and children. It gives us 
the last word in style but not without 
economy and common sense. It saves 
us time, strength and steps. 

It is bringing to us the value of line, 
color, mass, texture, proportion, bal- 
ance, light and shade. It is opening the 
magic book of human relationships. 
We are winning our husbands' coopera- 
tion in assuming their share of respon- 
sibility in studying our children. We 
arc getting a community, a national, a 
world consciousness, and are thinking 
of our responsibilities and relationships 
in a bigger way. 

The Home Economic Extension work- 
ers are helping us to "hitch our chariots 
to the stars"; they are working for the 
big values of life. The Farmer's Wife 
is doing the same thing. We owe them 
worlds of appreciation and gratitude. — 
Extension Fan, New York. 

Mrs. T. J. W. Spea\s Again 

DEAR Editor: It just would be such 
a letter as "Worker's" of Pennsyl- 
vania that The Farmer's Wife would 
print and not give a chance for any on 
the other side. Whoever selects the 
letters must have his head in the sand 
against the approach of New Ideas as 
has the woman in the picture on the 
editorial page of your July issue. I had 
some hope when I saw that picture that 
maybe you would not try to hinder the 
vanguard in its progressive march. But 
pooh! you give us the same old stuff. 

I heard from the lips of an actual 
visitor to Russia that there are still 
plenty of churches there. They were 
about as plentiful in Russia as the old 
saloons used to be in Minneapolis, or 
the speak-easies are now in New York, 
Chicago, or any large city. The upkeep 
of those churches in Russia was bleeding 
the peasants and serfs there as the 
upkeep of the churches, politics, and 
capitalism is bleeding them here now. — 
Mrs. T. J. W., Minn. 

-"THE August letter, "A Life or Sen-ice," by Swing, 

dnILi'r ,-h,-cL' The M^hL-rVi^i-ii^biisheJin August 



<-A grayer 



THIS is my prayer. Dear Cod. Don't laugh at it, I mean it so. Keep 
me sweet. Close my tired eyes to small things that jar. Keep mc 
gay, dear Lord, with a song, instead of tears. Give me laughter 
instead of sighs. Keep mc understanding ■ hon.Lsh mv heart is being twisted 
'round. Keep the machinery of daily living from grinding so that I am 
deaf to small nonsense; help me to keep my sense of humor. Most of all, 
keep me from the tears that are so weak and womanish. I would be 
strong, dear God. Keep my shoulders back and my head up. Keep me 
from depending too much on small acts of love: keep me from missing 
these too much. Help me to see that I can stand without them firmly, 
and not whine. Keep me remembering, God, what 1 have known, broad 
rivers and great trees, the sweep of prairies, the rise of mountains in the 
West. Let me gather strength, remembering, to see my own small life in 
its small place within the Whole. — Aspiration, Pennsylvania. 




Managing Editor'sNote: We thought that perhaps out readers would not mind if wc left c 
this department, hue the protests haw; been so many and persistent, that here it is buck, again 



This Alone Is Life. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks 

infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or 

To defy Power, which seems omnip- 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope 

From its own wreck the thing it con- 
templates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and 

free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and 

Victory, 

— Shelley. 

The Communism of the Rose. 

When we see a rose we do not care who 
has the deed to the few feet of ground 
where its roots are. We only look our 
ttfl,— Mrs, L. K., Michigan. 
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carry my own cross. So please print 
this paragraph once more — the bigger 
the better: 

" 'A merry heart,' the good book says, 
'doeth good like a medicine.' When it 
is founded on genuine kindliness — I 
wonder — can one do a better thing than 
just to be jolly.' 'Joy is a grace we say 
to God.' " — Mrs. M. W., Minnesota. 

"It is a homely virtue lo be slad." 

Starved Lives. An old Scotchwoman 
lay dying and the sorrowing husband 
sal holding her worn hand. 

"Janet, if ever a woman was loved, I 
love you," he said, breaking through 
his life-long Scotch reserve. 

"I aye kenned it, John," his wife 
replied, "but oh! to hear ye say it!"— 
Mrs. A. F., Ohio. 
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Found — That New Kind of Genius. 

I see that the editor wants a new kind 
of genius. Why a new kind, Mr. 
Editor? Why not the old and only kind: 

"If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you." 

Here is your "genius" — telling you 
exactly how "to live together more 
successfully"— the art of forgiving. — 
Mrs. N. P., Indiana. 

"Father, forgive them; they know not what 
they do." It would be easy to forgive It we 
could keep remembcrine that all wrong and 
injustice comes from "knowing not." 

To L. D., Wisconsin. 

A iil' oi' fashioned kitchen, 

A lil" ol' rocking chair; 

To you it seems cozy and friendly, 

To me it seems quite bare. 

Something is plainly lacking, 

In spite of the dog and cat; 

I'd want young voices ringing, 

Small feet going pitter-pat. 

And at eve a tall brown man, 

A-strolling in at the door. 

Kind fairies have granted me this, 

And I'll never ask for more. 

— Wish-won, Iowa. 

Is there more? 

Life's Little Ironies. An over- 
worked woman was told that a neighbor 
lay hovering between life and death. 

"How I wish," she exclaimed, "that 
I had nothing to do but lie and hover." 
— Tired, Minnesota. 

And the hovercre wish they were up and at 
work. 

When the Budget Balks. The 

trouble is the budget won't budge.— 
Mrs. S. G. L., Missouri. 

Oil well with money. 

Remembered Beauty. True joy is 
inward joy. Keep in the garden of the 
heart remembered beauty and the 
crooked road will grow straight. — 
Grandma, Nebraska. 

A walled-in garden of old-fashioned flowers. 

Just To Be Jolly. I have recently 
re-read The House of Mirth. I tike It 
all, but the last paragraph stands out 
so that I wish more people could read 
it and profit by it. I try to live this way. 
Some people think I haven't a care on 
earth. The fact is that if I did not laugh 
and try to cheer others I never could 



Happiness and Song. 

I thank you for your paper. 

It means a lot to me, 

For written on its pages 

So many things 1 sec. 

Like hope and grit and courage, 

And happiness and song, 

And always when I've read it 

You see 1 found a farmer 

Some twenty years ago, 

And now I count The Farmer's Wife 

The best friend that 1 know. 

—J. M. L., Ohio. 



The Phantom Urn. Tomorrow has 
two handles — the handle of anxietv and 
the handle of faith.— Mrs. 0. A., 

Missouri. 

When Nature Speaks. Nature is an 
open Bible where God reveals Himself 
to men who have eyes to see and ears 
to hear. 
"To hint who in the lore of nature holds 

communion with her visible form, 
She speaks a various language." 

— Hannah, South Dakota. 

And sometimes talks like a Dutch Uncle. 

Back of What's Back of It. Have 
we not plenty? There is a beautiful 
poem that says; 
Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill; 
Back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
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She Walks Beside Her Man. 

In spring they talk it over- 
God and the farmer's wife! 
He gives, and she protects it — 
The precious gift of life. 
While spring and winter struggle — 
And folks complain a lot — 
She smiles a smile of wisdom, 
And plans her garden plot. 
She makes the brooder ready 
For baby chickens' needs; 
And fragrant flower spirits 
She plants within her seeds. 
All through the long, hot summer, 
She cooks and works and cans, 
And mends her children's garments. 
And helps them with their plans. 
Her husband's business partner, 
She helps him where she can 
And doesn't ask for favors; 
She walks beside her man! 

—A Wife, Illinois. 
Favor enough. 




C_/ne box does an enormous 
amount of washing and cleaning" 

— say women everywhere 



YOU'LL be amazed to see what 
a long time one box of Rinso 
lasts. Use it in your washer for the 
sweetest, cleanest wash you ever saw. 
Use it in the dishpan for quicker, 
easier dishwashing. Use it out in the 
dairy — and see how its thick suds make 
milk-cans, strainers, separators shine. 
No wonder the makers of 40 fa- 
mous washers recommend Rinso! Its 
suds are lively and long-lasting, even 
in hardest water. Cup for cup, Rinso 
gives twice as much suds as lightweight, 
puffed-up soaps. And nothing else is 
needed — no bar soaps, chips, pow- 
ders, or softeners! 

Rinso's creamy suds loosen grease in 
a flash. That saves lots of work when 



you're washing dishes or dairy things. 
And Rinso is much easier on the hands 
than dry, gritty cleansers or powders. 
For tub washing, too 
—saves scrubbing 
For thosewho have no washers, Rinso 
is a real work-saver. Without scrub- 
bing, without boiling — it gets clothes 
gleaming, snowy white! Its rich suds 
soak out the dirt. Clothes last much 
longer the "no scrub" Rinso way. 

Get the BIG household package 
of Rinso next time you're shopping. 
You'll never go back to old-fashioned 



Millions use Rinso 

-it's so easy on the hands 
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Children gain 
in every way 

i(?i(ft. t/iis delicious drink! 

13 your child's weight right for his age? Is 
he filling out as he shoots up? Is he bright 
in school— active — rosy-cheeked — alert? 

If you want to sec your child gain in every 
way, start giving hiiu Con mm It. in milk regu- 
larly. Weigh him now— weigh him again at 
the end of 'M days. When you see results, you'll 
never want YOUR child to be without Coco- 
ltialt as a regular part of his diet ! 

Don'l confuse Cocomatl with imitations. 
Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Association. 
Mixed with milk wx-ordirig to directions, it 
adds more than 7(1% nourishment (food- 
energy) to milk— aim osl. doubling tiie food- 
energy value of every glass I 

Cocomalt provides extra proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, and minunils (f;ilcium and phos- 
phorus). It in rich in Vitamin D which enables 
the more efficient utilization of the calcium 
and phosphorus for the forma- 
tion of strong bones, sound teeth 
and sturdy bodies. It is licensed, 
by Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. 
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il'lhe Cocomalt is a 
nMcd- late flavor treat that children 
1°°"!" love. High in food- value— low 
irantea '" coat - ^ "" grocers in J-i-lb., 
uiwnr- 1-lb. and 5-lb. family size. Or 
°/, ( * fl mail coupon and ]0c (to cover 
laimi'madt cost or Packing and mailing) 

or it, for trial can. 

Cocomalt 
M "CDComaltiauBcientmcfDodconccntnite 

tract' Bi^dded Sunshine VitaminD! 
IL D. DAVIS CO., Dept. 36S. Hobokeo, N.J. 
Pleaw need me a trial-sine can of CoeomalL I ji 

i.'iidi.riiij; liii- in cover in-! ul [nicking and uiuilin. 
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Home for trie Winter 

IT WAS a bright autumn day in 
Hampshire County and the road 
winding up the hill from the Mere- 
dith home was lined with goldenrod 
and purple asters. 

Slowly, June, a girl of seventeen, 
meandered up the wooded way until she 
came to a hilltop where she could 
see for miles and miles. This was June's 
favorite spot and often she would slip 
away with a book or magazine and while 

But today she came to think about 
big problems that were facing her. 
When she finished high school in the 
spring she planned on going to the 
University in the fall. The Merediths, 
in good times, by skimping, could have 
sent her, but even with part-time work, 
college was out of the question this year. 

June, like most girls, didn't give up 
hope, until the day school opened — 
which was this very day. 

Perched on a stump she stared at the 
yellows, oranges and reds of the autumn 
leaves, but her mind was far away. 
What would she do this winter? She 
just couldn't get in a rut, and she knew 
that would be easy on the farm. 

Just then there was a scamper through 
the leaves. A squirrel, jaws packed, 
was making a wild dash past her to a 
beech tree. 

"What do you do, little squirrel, when 
there's a depression in nuts? How do 
you pass away the time until a better 
season rolls around?" 

The squirrel, as if it understood, 
stopped and stared at June good and 
hard. "Pass away the time! I never do 
that, I live every day. If there's a 
scarcity of beechnuts that means that 
I have to get more hickory nuts. What 
if I just waited for better times— I'd 
be starved to death before spring. It is 
true that we have to work harder in 
times like these— but we live — we never 
pass time!" 

"So that's the way they do it!" 
thought June. "So can I, then." She 
was getting more determined. "I can 
help Mother this winter. 1 can learn to 
plan and serve meals. I'll make over 
some of my clothes. I can help Dad 
make some plantings in the yard. This 
winter I'll take up room improvement 
and do over my room. I might help some 
of the younger girls with their club work. 

"1 can make some small equipment 
games so we can have big times this 
winter. 

"Why couldn't I get bulletins from 
the University and study right at home? 
And since I like to travel, why couldn't 
1 do it with books? 1 can get them at 
the high school library. We get good 
magazines. Why, I won't need to get 
in a rut if I can just remember to do as 
the squirrel does — live, and not pass 
away time." 

New Clothes from Old 

THIS fall is the first time I have ever 
known Dame Fashion to get sym- 
pathetic with our none-too-full purses 
and give us high styles that are within 
our reach. I believe she even planned 
for us to make over a lot of things by 
the little capes, collars, and jackets she 
has been showing us. She says that your 
entire wardrobe should be worked 
around one dress or coat. In this way 
the same shoes, gloves, hat and purse 
will go with everything. 

Furless coats in tweed and other 
heavy wools are being shown for school 
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girls. Hats take on a Girl 
Scoutish look — very plain 
with a small brim that 
droops slightly. A plain 
band may be its only dec- 
oration. 

And girls! Plaid skirts 
with plaits are here again, 
worn with plain sweaters. 
Look in the attic, for an 
older sister is sure to have 
one stored away some- 
where. Plaids of fine qual- 
ity you will find more 
economical than cheap 
ones because they wear 
like iron and stay in press 
ever so long. Two sweat- 
ers and one skirt can make 
up the hulk of vour school 
duds. 

If you're planning a new- 
wool dress make it plainly 
with free flowing skirt and 
bring in the interest with various kinds 
of collars. Have several in many colors 
and materials so your dress will look 
different with each set. Alittle bolero 
jacket of a lighter shade may be added 
when you want a change. 

The important thing this year is to 
have fewer clothes but have them appro- 
priate and desirable. Look in the scrap 
bag for odds and ends and create an 
original something for your dress. 

Minnie 

LIVING up in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains is a 4-H club girl whose name 
is Minnie. She is a blond curly beaded 
girl with a combination southern and 
mountain dialect which is delightful. 
She can't pronounce her "r's" and to 
save her soul she couldn't make "ray" 
and "way" sound like two different 
words. The little sparkle in her eye, 
the character in her face, and the ease 
with which she meets people makes one 
interested in her immediately. 

Minnie has unusual charm. She's as 
natural and carefree as the wild rose 
that grows on her farm, and as plucky 
and full of determination to grow as the 
pink petaled flower that clings to the 
clay bank along the roadside. 

Minnie and I have been going to the 
same camp for four years, but last week 
was the first time I ever knew how she 
got her high srhool education. 

Being one of seven girls in a family 
where money wasn't any too plentiful 
and where higher learning hadn't been 
sought, it was a great shock to her 
father when she declared four years ago 
that she was going to high school, which 
was nine miles Iruni home. 

For four years Minnie walked nine 
miles to and from school. Eighteen 
miles a day! And never did she mind, 
for she was getting what she had wanted, 
a high school education. 

Her sister, Virginia, started a couple 
years later. During basketball season 
they Stayed in town, in the county 
agent's home and did their own cooking, 
for they were both on the team and they 
couldn't play basketball and walk 
eighteen miles up and down hills, 
through the mud. 

"The only thing that mars my educa- 
tion." Minnie said, "was the misunder- 
standing my father and I had when I 




made up my mind to go on to school. 
I left home, but later I was allowed to 
come back, and now I believe he's sort 
of proud of me — for I'm the first of 56 
grandchildren to have a high school 
education." This fall she is going to 
college, which is only five miles from 
home. 

When Minnie joined the club nine 
years ago she did very poor project 
work — so she says. Each year she has 
improved and last year she won a first 
prize. She is just as enthusiastic about 
club work as she is school. It has given 
her new ideas for her home, has given 
her wider horizons, and if you were to 
see her in camp, you would add that it 
has given her wonderful times. 

"I wouldn't take anything for my club 
experience" she says, "not only for the 
fine things it has given me, but because 
it gave me the desire to go to school." 

A Skeleton Favor 

A CUNNING little favor or place card 
for your Halloween party is the 
little skeleton made from pipe cleaner 
and a button (underwear button with 
two holes). Run a pipe cleaner through 
the holes of the button. The ends of 
the cleaner coming out of the back side 
of the button are equal length (3 inches). 
( live them a few twists to make the body, 
then separate them for the legs; bend 
the ends to make feet and sew to 
cardboard so the ghost will stand. 

One-half of a pipe cleaner is used for 
the arms. The middle is twisted around 
the body, leaving a little space for the 
neck. The arms can be bent in to any 
position. This may hold the place card. 
Paint a face on the button — and there's 
your ghost. If you have any ideas for 
Halloween won't you send them to me? 
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stepped out with his usual spring, and 
thud! down he went on a glaring sheet 
of ice. A groan, and he was picked up 
by friends. 

"It's nothing," he gasped. 

Nothing but a broken shoulder blade 
and an injured spine. Paralysis followed. 
He lingered three years and then it was 
all over. All that was left of the J. E. 
Hoopes Company was the garden, the 
plant, and a broken-hearted widow. 
That, and a reputation. 

"Don't let the J. E. Hoopes name 
disappear," wrote the head of a seed 
house. "When we get, under that 
brand, a two-bushel sack labeled 'Ruby 
King Pepper' on the outside, we know 
it is not something else on the inside." 

THAT was a challenge. The business 
had been as much hers as her hus- 
band's. It should not suffer. So Mrs. 
Hoopes pulled herself together and went 
on exactly as before. 

Lindley, the older son, was 21, and in 
his graduating year in Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, while his father lay dying. 

"I'll come home," he wrote repeatedly. 

"No, he must finish," persisted Mr. 
Hoopes, himself a great reader and a 
believer in education. And Lindley 
finished, got his degree in horticulture, 
having majored in truck gardening, 
and came home fitted to take part of 
the load off his mother's shoulders. 
He had been home four years, — while 
the younger son, Austin, had his chance 
at Iowa State College — when the high 
school in town offered him the Smith- 
Hughes work, a position he has held for 
eleven years. 

Austin was in the S. A. T. C. at Ames 
during the War, and he was one of 60 
chosen out of 1,500 to go to Louisville, 
Kentucky, to an officers' training camp. 
Four weeks later the Armistice was 
signed, and he returned to college. 
After graduating he went home to help 
his mol^er. 

Both boys are married and have 
homes of their own on the place. Three 
little grandchildren are carrying on the 
Hoopes name — Clara May, Joseph Wal- 
ton and Mary Alice. The daughter 
Amy, like her brothers, graduated at 
Ames, had special training in business, 
music and domestic science, developed a 
line mezzo soprano voice, grew into a 
beautiful young woman, active in war 
work and charities, married a farmer, 
and then with life before her, died .... 

Meantime the business has prospered 
and Mrs. Hoopes has continued to 
superintend it, keeping the books, and 
helping out wherever she is needed. It 
is a huge plant to oversee — fifteen 
buildings. 

Every inch of the land is laid out in 
long, hand-cultivated rows, with red- 
cedar windbreaks between the fields, 
a symmetrical pattern beautiful to the 
eye. A hundred and twenty-five acres 
of garden, perfectly ^m.k-ued. Twenty- 
five acres of asparagus alone. Every- 
thing but the asparagus rotated every 
three or four years. Ten workers on the 
pay roll steadily from March to Decem- 
ber with often double that number in 
the rush times of crop gathering. No 
carload business now. Everything sold 
on the ground, or shipped by express. 

Mrs. Hoopes minds the work not a 
bit. She likes using her faculties; iikes 
the struggle; likes the achievement. 
Now past 70 she is still as slender as a 
girl and as straight as an arrow, spry, 
alert, browned by the sun. And her 
voice is a rich baritone, as though the 
sun had mellowed her very tones. 



Mrs. Hoopes has cooperated closely 
with specialists at Iowa State College 
in soil and seed tests, and in the study 
of temperature, moisture, and other 
growth factors, making a real contri- 
bution to modern methods. 

The seed business is as important as 
the truck gardening, the Hoopes com- 
pany being one of the larger seed- 
growing firms in the United States. 
Seeds are grown mostly on contract and 
are shipped to large seed firms from 
New York to Los Angeles. They grow 
only the choicest strains and latest 
developments. In 191S, the first Wash- 
ington rust - resistant asparagus to be 
grown west of the Mississippi River, 
was sent to the Hoopes farm from 
Washington to be tested out. Now the 
firm is growing a field of the new wilt- 
resistant watermelon which will he 
state certified and the seed saved and 
sold to seedsmen. 

Mrs. Hoopes is the only woman seed 
grower in Iowa and the first woman to 
be taken into the American Seed Trade 



Just fifty years after she was graduated 
from high school, having put her three 
children through college, Mrs. Hoopes 
herself was called to college to don cap 
and gown and receive an honorary 
degree in Agriculture. Her diploma 
hangs on the walls of her living room 
and reads; "The Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames 
presents this certificate of EMINENT 
SERVICE to Mrs. Joseph Hoopes." 

IN 1931. Wallaces' Farmer decorated 
her with the gold insignia of the Master 
Farmer — the only woman in the state 
to receive this honor. 

"That Master Farmer business got 
me into trouble," she said. "The 
Rotary Club wanted me to tell them 
about it. I told them I was no speaker, 
but in the end I had to talk. And I've 
given that speech many times since." 

A member of a local church, Mrs. 
Hoopes has taught in Sunday School 
ever since- she was fourteen. She is a 
member of the Farm Bureau, the Iowa 
Horticultural Society, the Iowa Vege- 
table Growers' Association, the Eastern 
Star, and the Twentieth Century' Club. 
She is also a member of the Hannah 
Caldwell Chapter of Daughters of the 
American Revolution by reason of her 
father's New England ancestors. His 
great-grandfather was in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill and his uncle, Josiah 
Walton, was a captain in the Revolution. 

Mrs. Hoopes lives in the 12-room 
farm home of veneered brick, built by 
her father after her first home burned. 
The front corners are draped with vines 
from foundation to roof, and the house 
is sst in park-like grounds with gorgeous 
old evergreens — -pines, spruce, cedar. The 
library is a place where one could spend 
hours without exhausting its resources. 
It is a private museum with oddities 
from all over the world, picked up by 
Mrs. Hoopes' father, and kept in a huge 
cabinet of black walnut, which he made 
from discarded church pews. 

On the walls of the front parlor I 
noticed two historic-looking oil portraits 
smiling benignly down in unruffled calm 
— also in black silk gown and resplen- 
dent waistcoat — on the fifth generation 
of the Barrows family. Mrs. Hoopes 
chose her grandparents wisely . . . 
But gardening is something added. 

"How do you account for your 
phenomenal success?" 1 asked. 

"Raising, I guess. My father mads 
me a gardener." 



ScienceThrows New Light 
on Tooth Decay 



Pain is nature's warning that 
teeth are diseased. The cause 
of pain is usually decay and 
an important cause of decay 
is the invisible film on 
teeth that science calls 
"Bacterial Plaque" 



DENTINE 
PULP 




THE actual cause 
of the aching 
tooth is now believed 
to be due to gases, 
formed inside the tooth 
during the process of de- 
cay, that may or may not 
be visible to the dentist 
from the outside. These 
gases expand and press 
on the sensitive nerves of 
the teeth. 

Dental science answers 
the question of what leads 
to tooth decay by saying 
that food parti< " 
have been permitted to 
remain and spoil between 
the teeth and under the 
gums. Germs, or bacteria, 
formed in and by this de- 
caying food, make acids 
which attack the cement- 
like structure of the teeth 
and dissolve it. 

When enough of the Modem child r« 

tooth material has rotted peeicd i° h=»-o 
away and there is left 
only a thin covering for the nerve, the 
blood vessels around the tooth nerve 
swell up and press on the nerve— causing 
the pain of toothache. 

The germs that cause the decay-produc- 
ing acids have a friend in the film-coat, or 
mucin plaque, which forms on teeth. This 
film glues the bacteria to the teeth, pro- 
viding a sort of warm shelter for them and 
even supplies them with food to thrive on. 

One of the most certain ways to fight the 
invasion of dental decay, is to prevent the 
accumulation of film on the teeth. 

Removal of film has therefore become an 
important problem for dental science. One 
of the most notable discoveries in this field 
was made recently in the laboratories of 
the Pepsodent Company when a new and 
revolutionary cleansing material was devel- 
oped. The cleansing and polishing material 
is the part of any toothpaste that does the 
work. Herein lies the difference between the 
best toothpaste and inferior brands. Most 
cleansing materials are either so hard and 
j abrasive that they scratch the tooth enamel 




or else they are so soft that 

they fail to remove film and 

■_' stains. To develop a material 

B * that would outrank others 

both in effectiveness and in 

safety required several 

\ years, during which time the 

ablest scientific minds in the 

country were consulted. 

This new discovery is con- 
tained in Pepsodent Tooth- 
\ paste exclusively. Because 

it is twice as soft as the 
material most commonly 
it b«tcr mm used, Pepsodent is looked 
l, ™"°™- upon as the modern stand- 

ard of safety. At the same time this new 
material stands unique in its power to 
cleanse and polish teeth. 

CDCCI Amos 'n' Andy 

miXc or Goldberg 

Jig-saw Puzzles 

HERE are two great gifts for 
radio admirers o[ Amos V 
Andy and the Goldbergs. 

Each jig-saw puzzle contains 
60 pieces, ia printed on heavy 
board and brightly illustrated 
in colors. To get one simply 
write name and address on the 
inside of an empty Pepsodent 
Fs-psndrnt Antiseptic bo* and mail it 
' w. Send one empty box for each 
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■USE THIS COUPON — 

Pepsodent Co., Box 2110 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

I enclose empty Pepsodent car 
send me Jig-saw Puiile of 




MRS. M: I check up on my soaps 
these days— see this list? 

MRS. C: My, it looks 
long — what is it? 

MRS. M: It's a list of the 
hundreds of nice 
underthings, dresses, 
woolens — washed with 
one box of LUX/ 
Lux goes further 
than any other soap 
I ever used and it 
makes my under- 
things and stockings- 
all nice things— wear 
ever so much longer. 



From Connecticut to California . . . 

Wives make this 
"THRIFT TEST" 




ALL over the country women 
X\_ are checking up on soap 
values. They are finding how 
much further a box of Lux goes. 

Mrs. Nelson Pike, of Pasadena, 
CALIFORNIA, sends us a list of 
180 pieces washed with one-half 
package of Lux. Some of her pieces 
were big, heavy garments, too! 

Here's her list: 
36 pairs socks 1 had 

24 pairs stockings 2 aprons 
10 slips 24 handkerchiefs 

30 undergarments 2 towels 

5 middy blouses 2 cushion covers 

6 children's dresses 2 lunch cloths 

1 flannel shirt 1 2 dinner napkins 

2 sweaters 12 doilies 

5 silk dresses gloves, belts 

1 linen dress 3 men's shirts 

No wonder Mrs. Pike says, "Lux 
goes further than any other soap 
I've ever used." 
From CONNECTICUT, an- 




other thrifty wife, Mrs. Robert 
Hughes of Southport, in 5 wash- 
ings counted 240 pieces washed 
with just one-half of a large pack- 
age of Lux! 

"Lux is certainly economical," 
she writes. "And, as everyone 
knows, it keeps silks, woolens, 
nice cottons and linens new-look- 
ing much longer than ordinary 
soaps do." 

\v HY not make this test yourself? 
Get a large box of Lux. Then keep 
a record of every garment you wash 
with it. When the box is at last 
empty, study your list carefully. 
You will be amazed to see how 
many things you have Luxed. 

Lux is so much richer — so pure 
— that's why it goes further. It 
has no harmful alkali — that's why 
it keeps things new longer. Every- 
where, thrifty wives are turning 
to Lux! 



A Uttle goes so far— 
and anything safe 
in water alone is 
safe in LUX . . , 
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(Conf. from Page 6) 



estimation. Belle flared up, defending 
her way. 

Finally Belle said, "Well, tomorrow 
you do the rest of the field your way 
and we'll see which grows best." 

"All right. We'll see," agreed Neil. 
"Only that plowing won't get finished 
tomorrow. Madge hasn't seen the pool 
up Lost Creek yet — and we're off for 
an all-day jaunt." 

HIS mother's head flew back. "Neil! 
How you talk! After all you've heard 
us saying how backward things are! 
There'll be no gadding until the plowing's 
done. Lost pools or any other kind!" 

Neil's smile was kindly but firm. 
"Don't you forget, Mother, this is my 
vacation — and my honeymoon?" 

"Crops don't wait for foolishness. 
Honeymoon! You've been married 
months." 

Neil's smile deepened in whimsical 
raillery. "Then if I've waited months 
those fields can wait long enough for me 
to show Madge Lost Creek. We're 
going for star lilies." 

"Star lilies!" Mrs. Bates gasped. 
"Well, I'm glad you picked a wife with 
some sense. She's got business ability 
enough," she flaunted, "to know you 
have to work to get results. Madge, 
tell him to quit this foolishness of riding 
off leaving work undone." 

Neil's eyes never left Madge's face 
but he did not address her. "Madge 
may not think it foolishness," he said. 

The colorless da lighter spoke up quick- 
ly. "She's too like Mother not to." 

Madge stared at her, aghast at the 
idea she might resemhle Mrs. Bates. 

Mrs. Bates accepted it complacently. 
"And it's a good thing. If Neil's going 
to take on this way, some one will have 
to show sense if anything is to get done." 

Madge's breath came fast. The 
daughter had conjured up a terrifying 
picture. Were she and Neil to end such 
a couple as Mr. and Mrs. Bates? 

It was Mr. Bates now who spoke up 
unexpectedly, with a plea, "Aw, let 'em 
go for one day." 

"You hush up," his wife's voice 
rasped harshly. "I've stood for enough 
without your setting Neil up to follow 
in your ways." 

Madge's eyes went in still fascination 
from the shoddy old man, habitually- 
disregarded by everyone, to the scolding 
woman fighting to keep the ranch going. 

"And you, Neil," the voice went even 
higher with shrill excitement, "you might 
as well make up your mind — now — if 
vou're coming back, it's to work! You 
can't run a ranch and be always gadding 
off after foolishness. How do you 
suppose I got the money for your 
college? Oh, you earned a lot but you 
never did it alone— remember that! 
Well, I got what I put up by hard work. 
Not by running off up Lost Creek anv 
time I felt like it. And it's your turn 
to do some work in return." 

Animation was blotted from Neil's 
face. "Perhaps you're right, Mother," 
he said. "I know well enough how 
you've worked — what we owe you. 
Returning the money didn't end that. 
Perhaps, Madge. I had better get some 
of that plowing done before the trip." 

"No! No!" Madge spoke quickly. 
She knew now it was not so much the 
ranch that was at stake as Neil. "Neil, 
we're going. You can make returns to 
your mother some way but she shan't 
ask that." 

Mrs. Bates broke into a wail. "Why, 
Madge! After you talked so sensibly 
to me! And here you run off after 



the first foolishness that comes along!" 

"Foolishness? Maybe so." Madge's 
voice was low. The vision of herself a 
future Mrs. Bates had torn from her all 
pride in her bustling ability to lead. 
She was seeing now other values. "It 
isn't foolishness to make a home happy 
— to sandwich in good times." 

Under the table Neil's fingers were 
crushing her hand with explosive excite- 
ment. In spite of all the others present 
they had never been closer to each other. 

"I suppose you'll be wanting to doll 
up that shack in overstuffed furniture 
and spend all your time fussing with it," 
Mrs. Bates commented sarcastically. 

Madge flushed but she met Mrs. 
Bates' eyes bravely. "I hope I shan't 
be that bad. But I am going to do my 
very best to make it attractive." 

"Well," said Mrs, Bates, "if you're 
going to talk that way I'll have to con- ' 
sider a bit before I sign that share 
arrangement I spoke of." 

"Perhaps that's best," thought Madge. 
Then the pity of it overwhelmed her. 
They needed the ranch; the ranch needed 
them. Neil's best interests were closest 
to both herself and his mother. Surely 
with a little effort toward understanding, 
they could work it out together. 

"Mother Bates," she said. At the 
first syliahle, everybody turned and 
dead silence fell. There was a com- 
pelling quality in her voice — the sweet 
liquid fire that Nature somehow pours 
forth when love is at the driving wheel. 

"Mother Bates, Neil is tired. He 
must have rest. It's for Neil's good." 



THE older woman caught her breath 
sharply. "Neil's good." How often 
she had said that herself. Her mind 
shot back through his twenty-five years. 
The colored-picture encyclopedia, his 
collie puppy, his bicycle, his pony, the 
agonized watching at his bedside in 
pneumonia, the weeks at Biissett's 
woods for recuperation, high school in 
the city, college. What had she ever 
thought of hut "Neil's good"? Why, 
it was star lilies that first caught his eye 
when the fever fell. Something in her 
snapped. It was as though an iron hand 
had released its stranglehold. 

"Star lilies," she barely breathed. 
And then huskily, "Right you are, 
Madge. You go. Neil must get rested." 

"Good old Moms," said Neil patting 
her shoulder. For one moment she 
rested her cheek on his hand and sud- 
denly realised that she was tired, too 
tired. What did it all come to this 
hurry, hurry, hurry? Just more days — 
more work. 

"Dad, we might as well make a day of 
it," she flung out. "Let's go to town. 
Lots of things 1 want to see to. And 
we'll take in a picture show. Yes, Joyce 
too. Everybody." 

"Peggy." Father hadn't called her 
that in years. 

"Peggy, do you remember the day KW 
went for star lilies.'" 

"Now Dad . . . ." 

"Star lilies, eh?" teasingly. "There's 
something of the old girl left in you still, 
I^BSy- And, by crackey, these youug- 
sters'll have to go some if they teach us 
any new tricks." 

Then slipping into the easy rut of 
habit Mother Bates bounded up and 
pounced at the dishes. 

"Oh, stop your foolishness, Father. 
It's getting late. We must do these 
dishes and get to bed so as to get a bright 
and early start tomorrow morning. No, 
Madge, you and Neii run along. We'll 
do them in two jerks." 
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DV USING her imagination, 
AJ some hours of work, a few- 
yards of material, and some 
paint and wall paper a girl can 
transform an ordinary room into 
one which is really and truly 
her very own. Simplicity plus 
good taste in materials and 
colors results in the charm 
shown in these pictures. 

Peace and rest fulness are 
pictured in the rose and ivory 
room at the right. Notice how 
cleverly the space under the 
window has been used. 



(Photos by U- S. Dtpt. of Agriculture.) 

Cream curtains hung against ivory 
woodwork and rose and ivory wall 
paper; a dressing table covered with 
soft blue chintz banded with orchid; 
brass candlesticks, ivory candles and 
large mirror make a delightful unit in 
a room with a pastel color scheme in- 
spired by a Godey print. 





Perhaps your study table or 
writing desk may be painted to 
harmonize with the room as the 
one above was. The cretonne win- 
dow hangings match a slip covered 
chair not shown in the picture. 



plain color, a 
gay print adds 
life to the room. 



At the right, note that the same 
interesting print is used on the table, 
chair and at the windows. Because 
the owner wishes to stand before the 
mirror rather than sit, it is hung high. 
A piece of print material hung under 
the mirror connects it to the dressing 
table. 




ave you 



tfood as this ? 



BRER RABBIT 

MOLASSES 
BRAN BREAD 

cup Brer Rabbit Mo- 
sses. 1 teaspoon soda, 
A cups sour milk. Hi 
cups whole wheat flour, 
cups bran, '■:. cup 
seeded raisins. 
>i«sol*e soda In mo- 
asses, add milk, Hour, 

i minutes in a moder- 
te oven (.1S0"F.) Id a 
al pan. This may be 
iked In smaller molds. 




\5 (J O ~Jor rvecipes 

( $100-FIRST PRIZE $25— THIRD PRIZE 
< $75-SECOND PRIZE J15-FOURTH PRIZE 
/ 57 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 



WHAT is your favorite recipe call- 
ing for the use of molasses? For 
every housewife is likely to have at least 
one favorite molasses dish. It may be your 
own original recipe, or one from your 
Family Cook Book. It may be for a pie, a 
cake, or cookies, candies, breads, or any 
other molasses food. Gingerbread is not 
included because this new contest is to 
develop unique new recipes. 

Send in your recipes! 61 chances to 
win a Cash Prize! 

Awards by Cooking Experts: Your recipes 
will be judged by the following committee of 
cooking experts: Mrs. Harriet W. A Hard, 
Director, The Household Searchlight; Kath- 
arine A. Fisher, Director, Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute; Alice Bradley, Principal, Miss 
Farmer's School of Cookery. 
Basis of Awards - . Prizes will be given for 
the recipes which best qualify on: 1. Orig- 
inality; 2. Flavor; 3. Ease in making; 4. 
Economy; 5. Attractiveness. 
Contest Dates: Contest closes December 
1st. Keep this date in mind. Send in your 
recipes early. Remember ... 61 chances to 
win a Cash Prize. Address Recipe Editor, 
Penick 6b Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 



Rules for Recipe Contest 

1. Send as many recipes as you have favorites to 
molasses foods — except for gingerbread. 

2. Write each recipe on a separate sheet of paper. 
Print your name and address in the upper right- 
hand corner of each sheet. Also, the name of your 
church if you are a member. (If you are not a 
church member, you are just as eligible.) 

Vrite in ink or use a typewriter. Write on one 

ide of the paper only. 

n case of a tie, the full amount of the prize will 



While 



irequl 



Del from 



..... be pleased if you will send in tl 

the can of molasses you generally ui 

Contest closes Dec. 1st. No recipe considered if 

postmarked later than Dec. 1, midnight. 

a list of the winners. 

Address Recipe Editor, Penick fid Ford, Ltd., Inc., 

New Orleans, Lb. 




CHURCH MEMBERS 



$20 to 1st 10 c 
$10 to next 10 



Forty Churches Will Win 

In addition to awarding the above prizes to 
individuals, the Judges will grade all rec- 
ipes according to merit, and extra prizes will 
be paid to churches having the largest num- 
ber of members submitting recipes of merit. 
State your church affiliation and your entry 
will be allotted to the church you indicate. 




Baby's 



C^ JJabys 
ereal 

Ready-to-serve 

Long-cooked in 
Whole Milk- 



_ Strained cereal— the 

newest Gerber Product is 
:ally designed for baby's 
first cereal feedings. It is made 
by a formula scientifically de- 
signed to assist baby's opti- 
mum growth and progress. 
Made of finely ground whole wheat 
and hulled oats— with extra wheat 
germ for additional vitamin B— Gerber's 
Strained Cereal provides baby with an 
abundant source of the highly essential 
grain nutrients. Cooking in fresh whole 
milk increases the food value of the 




cereal, 
which [ 

perfoi 



nd gives it a delightful flavor 
appeals to older children and 
fell. Straining through finely 
monel metal removes harsh 
e bran particles after their valu- 
able nutrients have been absorbed— and 
il the smooth, uniform 
acceptable to baby. 

I is added to Cjerber's 
ml. Aha 




:ally s, 



undo 



uked 



by theGerber prutess which equals 



of hon 



B in 



i. This process n 
plerely pasteuliits the whole milk, and assures 

ASK YOUR DOCTOR about this newest Ger- 
ber product. It is better for baby— and better for 

and effort. Gerber's Strained Cereal is ready-to- 
serve. No further cooking is necessary. 
Simply: 



direct* 



and™ 



Send Coupon for Sample 




STRAINED CEREAL 



Gerber Products Company. Fr 


mo 


t, Mich. 


Enclosed find 10c and mv Kro 
for which s«nJ mc or..' lull s 
Gerber's Strained Cereal. 
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"Wisconsin ^omen ^ike ^hese 



By 

BESS M. 
ROWE 



IF "the proof of the 
pudding is in the j a 

eating," we may 
assume that the 
proof of a food 
specialist is in the 
meals she plans! 

On this basis Mrs. 
Luella Mortenson, 
State Nutrition 
Specialist in Wisconsin, would be given 
a full 100 per cent rating by the sixty 
women from eleven Wisconsin counties 
and the visitors from three outside 
states, who attended the women's camp 
held on the Wisconsin State Fair Grounds 
the last week in June. Some of the 
women drove 200 miles to get to camp 
— but they all voted it was worth it! 

The women were interested in quilts, 
in children's clothes, in aprons, in stunt 
night, (to say nothing of the black face 
skit given by the "camp faculty!"), — 
they got new inspiration from the 
presence of Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, 
State Home Demonstration Leader. 
But at no session were pencils wielded 
with more enthusiasm than when Mrs. 
Mortenson gave the menus and recipes 
that she used for the camp meals — and 
at no time was a second call needed to 
make the campers "come a-ruiinin' " 
when meal lines were forming. 

The meals Mrs. Mortenson planned 
(and which were prepared and served 
under her direction with other extension 
workers as chief assistants) met every 
requirement. The food was delicious; 
each day's meals met every nutrition 
requirement; ail the dishes were as easy 
to prepare and as inexpensive as they 
were good; each meal could be cooked 
and served just as well in a farm home 
as in camp — in fact, they were "meal 
patterns" which the women took home 
in their notebooks, just as they took 
home the patterns for children's clothes; 
for the special apron; for their favorite 
quilts. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Mor- 
tenson and the Wisconsin Extension 
Division, we have the privilege of 
passing on these "meal patterns" and 
recipes to the readers of The Farmer's 
Wife. 

NOTE: When Mrs. Mortenson gave 
the recipes she emphasized the fact that 
all measures are level — baking powder 
leveled off the spoon with a knife; flour 
sifted once then dipped into the cup 
and leveled off with a knife, etc. For 
items marked (*) the recipes are given. 

TUESDAY 
Tea— 4:00 P. M. 

•CHOCOLATE AM) ('oc.ONL'l MACAROONS 

Iced Tea 
DINNER 

Creamer Potatoes — Parsley 

CAULIELD Willi -CHEESE GARNISH 

Stuffed Prune Salad 

*Angel •Food de Luxe 

Coffee— Iced Tea 

WEDNESDAY 

BREAKFAST 

Choice of Fruits — Oranges. Bananas, 

Grapefruit. Apricots 

*Baktnc Powder Biscuits 

Cooked Cereal 

•Apricot- Pineapple Marmalade 




•Tart Tomato Salad 

*Pecan Pie 

Coffee — Iced Tea 

SUPPER 

*Si:Ai.i.oE']-;r> Salmon and Noodle 
Browned New Potatoes 



THURSDAY 

BREAKFAST 

Choice ok Fruit- -Ofascks. Bananas. 

Sour Cream Biscuits 
Oatmeal 

Choice of Cold fEBKAi.sifamPiisWc.liii-sdnvl 

ApiiTtdT-FlNEAl'PI.E M \ F.MAI. VTHi— RASPBERRY 

Jam 

Coffee- — Cocoa 

DINNER 

•Savory Meat Loaf— Sweet Pickle 

Parsley Buttered Potatoes 

•Succotash 



Apricot Jam 
5 lbs. dried apricots 
1. Wash well, put through a food 
chopper (medium knife) and soak 



No. 



1. Cook noodles 
i n boiling salted 
water until tender. 

2. Make white 
sauce of flour, fat and 
milk. Add seasoning. 

3. Divide salmon 
in small pieces, add 
eggs and beat 
slightlv. 

4. 'Add noodles 
and white sauce to 

5. Place in but- 
tered baking dish and 
cover with buttered 



Carameled Sweet 

Potatoes 

(6—8 servings) 



hour in once their measure of hot water. 

2. Measure and use one-half as much 
drained, grated, canned pineapple as 
apricots. 

3. Add one-half as much sugar as 
the measure of all of the apricot and 
pineapple. 

4. Cook in double boiler until trans- 
parent. (This makes 3 gallons.) 

Rice and Meat Bails 
(6 servings) 

'-2 lb. ground pork l>\ tsp. salt 

1 - lh. urnimd beef M Isp. pepper 

1 small union (ground) 1 can tomato soup 
■i c. uncooked rice (may be omitted) 

1. Mix all ingredients except tomato 

2. Form into balls and brown quicklv 
in fat. 

3. Place in baking pan, add tomato 
soup or water to pan drippings and pour 
over meat balls. 

4. Bake two hours in a slow oven. 

Meat Loaf 

(10 servings) 

1 lb. pork steak H c. calsup or chili 



i. Mix ingredients thoroughly. 
2. Bake one and one-half hours at 
375" F. 

NOTE: It holds its shape better if it stands 
1 5 minutes after it is removed from oven before 
removing from pan. 

Scalloped Sainton and poodles 
(10 servings) 

1 lb. can salmon (pink H c. butter 

or red) 4 eggs 

1—6-oz. package of I isp. salt (depends on 

3 c. dried homemade l£ tsp. pepper 

noodles I'-i c. cracker crumbs. 

.1,-. milk rolled fine 



potatoes 1 c. brown sugar 

1. Melt butter and sugar together 
in baking pan. 

2. Lay sweet potatoes in this syrup. 

3. Place in hot oven; when potatoes 
are browned on bottom, turn them and 
brown the other side. 

Succotash. 

1 No. 2 can string miento (mnv be omit- 
beans ted) 

1 No. 2 cut! sweet com 4 tbsp. butter 

2 (bap. chopped pi- Salt, and pepper, if 

Heat ingredients together in oven or 
on top of stove. 

Tart Tomato Salad 

1 [ikg. lemon gelatin I '-j Isp. lemon juice 
strained (1 No. 2 J-j c. celery, diced 

1. Heat tomato juice to hoiling, 
dissolve lemon gelatin powder in it. 

2. Add lemon juice and salt and 
chill until it begins to thicken. 

3. Add pickles and celery and put in 
shallow pans or molds to set. 

Baling Powder Biscuits 

2 c. bread flour Jf c. solid fat 

5 Isp. tartrate baking % c. milk (scant) 
powder ( \i less of ]i tsp. salt 

1. Sift dry ingredients, add fat. 

2. Mix to corn meal consistency. 

3. Add milk, mix until a dough is 
formed. 

4. Turn out on floured board and 
knead lightly for one minute. 

5. Roll ii inch thick, cut and bake 
at once at 425° F. 12 to IS minutes. 

Chocolate Drop Cookies 
(52 cookies) 



ened combination H. P.) 

2 s,|. chocolate, nicked \-i c. sour milk 
1 4 c. flour H tsp. vanilla 

1. Combine egg, sugar, shortening, 
and chocolate. Beat well. 

2. Add silted dry ingredients, liquids, 
and n 1 s. Mix thoroughly. 

3. Drop from a teaspoon on a 
greased pan about an inch apart. 

4. Bake in a moderate oven. Tem- 
perature: 350° F. Time: about 15 

NOTE: For half of the white flour, 
^4 c. whole wheat flour may be sub- 
stituted. 

YoIJf Sponge Ca\e 
(Medium-size tube pan) 

''• c. egg yolks (fr — 7 1 c. sugar 

yolks) I'-- c. cake or tW ,-. 

I., c. water bread Hour 

1 ibarj. lemon iulcel 2 tsp. tartrate baking 
'■• Isp. grated rind f powder i'i less of 

or combination B. V.) 

1 tsp. lemon extract 14 tsp. salt 

1. Beat yolks until thick and lemon 
colored (3 minutes.) 

2. Add water and beat for 2 minutes. 
Add flavoring. 

3. Beat sugar gradually into egg 



yolks, until light anil thoroughly blended 

4. Fold sifted dry ingredients grad- 
ually into egg and sugar mixture. 

5. Bake in an ungreased pan in a 
moderate oven. 

6. Invert pan and cool before re- 






,550° F, Time: About 



Angel Food Ca\e 

1 .'. pastry flour (sifted Of c. c B s wWtei at 

,>ncc before measur- feast 3 day, old 

ing) Pinch of rait 

I \-i c. sugar (finely ] tap. cream of tartar 

sranulatcd) }f tsp. vanilla extract 

Sift Hour and \'z cup sugar three times. 
Sift one cup sugar once to remove lumps. 
Add salt to egg whites and beat until 
foamy. Add cream of tartar and beat 
until egg whites are stiff enough to hold 
their shape but not dry. Add 1 cup 
sugar and beat lightlv (75—100 beats). 
Add flavoring, beat slightly. Fold in 
sifted flour and sugar. Put dough in an 
ungreased tube pan, cut through the 
dough several times with a knife or shake 



the pan to remove large air holes. 
Place in a medium slow oven, 300° F. 
In 15 minutes raise temperature to 
325° F., then gradually increase to 350 
degrees medium oven. It should bake 
50—60 minutes. The cake will begin 
to shrink in depth when done, but will 
not shrink from sides of tin. Invert 
pan and let cake hang one hour, then 
remove from pan. Angel food is better 
if stored in a tight container for at least 
24 hours before serving. 

Pecan Pie 



I Is T c. light corn syrup 

% 'i c. broken pecan nut 

1. Mix flour thoroughly with sugar. 

2. Beat eggs lightly, add butter, 
sugar, salt, syrup and nuts. 

3. Mix well and pour into unbaked 
pie shell. 

4. Bake at 375° for 10 minutes then 
reduce heat to 350° for 50 minutes. 



^T^oine Grown Farm Relief 



FOR six weeks my neighbor and I 
had been trying to sell the finest 
pork sausage that ever attended a 
buckwheat cake and still our profits 
were so small we kept our record book 
hidden for tear our husbands might find 
the "black on white" evidence and refuse 
to butcher for us. It wasn't an encour- 
aging beginning. Hut before I tel! you 
how we finally found the high road to 
success, let me tell you how it all began. 
For several years this mile -a way 
neighbor and I had talked about selling 
cream as butter and buttermilk, milk 
as cottage cheese, chickens as dressed 
poultry' and calves as veal cutlets. It 
took a long time for our talk to develop 
into action, but on November 6 of 
last year we packed seventy pounds of 
sausage and forty pounds of lard in the 
car and we went to town. We solicited 
hotels, restaurants and private houses. 
This took too much time, for, although 
we were hopeful business women we 
were also mothers and homemakers, so 
we made arrangements with two grocers 
to sell our products on a commission 
basis. This plan was unsuccessful and 
in desperation we decided we would 
establish a market place of our own. 
We chose a small grocery store, clean, 
well patronized and located on the main 
street of a town of about 2,500 popula- 
tion. W : e asked for a front corner for 
which we agreed to pay $1.50 every 
Saturday for four weeks. 

WE advertised our business in our 
local paper, featuring two specials, 
headcheese at 1 2c per pound and cottage 
cheese at 16c per pound. (Specials were 
a weekly feature of our business and 
proved well worth the slight expense.) 
Early on December 19 vfe arrive'd at 
our market place with an appetizing 
assortment of "ready to eats." Bulk 
pork sausage was our leader, and always 
stayed in the lead. Then we had pork 
chops, spareribs, liver sausage, pickled 
pig's feet, ham hocks and ham roasts 
(the loins and shoulders we used in the 
sausage and the bones were boiled with 
the headcheese, meat), butter, butter- 
milk, cream, mincemeat, sauerkraut 
and dressed chickens. We later added 
veal cutlets (trimmings we ground and 
mixed with pork for meat loaves). 
Smoked pork sausage was a good seller 
during the cold months. We seasoned 
our ground meats — some pork sausage 
with sage and some without. Our prices 
were estimated according to the cost of 
raw materials. The idea went over big. 



That first day we did a $40.00 business, 
and after we had deducted car expense, 
paid our husbands top St. Paul price for 
finished hogs, paid for our store space, 
our advertising, help with the grinding 
(we only had a small hand grinder to 
begin with, but we soon picked Up a 
power grinder that saved both time and 
money) and equipment such as twine, 
paper, etc., we had the magnificent sum 
of §1.27 to divide between us. 

Were we blue? Not at all. We had 
equipment enough to last us a month, 
and we felt that we were on the right 
track. Each Saturday our business in- 
creased, and until late in March, when we 
were forced to quit because of bad roads 
and warm weather, we averaged about 
six dollars apiece a week after all expenses 
were paid. This six dollars represented 
three days of labor and while some might 
think we were not so very well paid re- 
member we were selling our own products 
and most of the money stayed in the two 
families. Our principle was sound — we 
could benefit both ourselves and the 
consumer by selling direct only finished 
products. 

THAT you may sidetrack some of our 
worst mistakes, if you try our plan, 
here are a few don'ts: 

Don't neglect advertising. Have a 
regular weekly insertion and run one or 
two specials. Consult your merchant 
about advertising. He is more familiar 
with the public wants and can also give 
you the benefit of his rate if you run 
your ad with his. 

Don't impose on your merchant. 
Paper, twine and deliveries cost money. 
Pay for them. Keep a record of all the 
meat that goes out and settle up each 
night while the day's business is fresh 

Don't offer anything for sale that is 
not of the highest quality. 

Don't apologize for your business. 
Be proud of creating something helpful. 
You can sell personality, cleanliness and 
courtesy, but save your indifference, 
snobbishness and wisecracks for people 
who know you well. Be businesslike 
always, and bear in mind the wise sales- 
man's slogan "The customer is always 
right." 

Don't be easfly discouraged. Meet 
criticism with an honest wish to be fair 
and improve. Don't knock the butchers. 
Consult your State Department of 
Agriculture about meat recipes. 

■ — Mrs. Ethel Brown. Minnesota, 
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Just fans . . . but they 

KEEP FIT 



Vigorous. Full of energy. They look healthy. And they are. 
Proper food helps them just as it does the team. 

Kellogg's PEP Bran Flakes are great food for active 
people. Made of whole wheat. Packed with nourishment. 
Easy to digest. And with enough good bran to help keep 
you fit and regular. 

You'll enjoy these better bran flakes with milk or cream. 
You get all the wholesome flavor of sun-ripened grain. 
Browned. Crisp. Always fresh. Delicious at breakfast, 
lunch or supper. And as a healthful snack at bedtime. 

Your grocer has PEP Bran 
Flakes in the famous red-and-green 
package. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Quality guaranteed. 




BETTER 
BRAN FLAKES 



PEP 

with ^P 
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some cakes 

DRY OUT 

quickly.. 
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T^hen Apples Reign 



Texture — that's the answer. "Air Holes" formed by 
poor-quality baking powder let moisture escape 



TO stay fresh and delicious— even for 
a day — a cake must hold in moisture. 
When moisture escapes, flavor goes with it ! 

That's why coarse-textured cake is al- 
ways second-rate. The "air holes" let out 
the moisture. I n just a few hours the cake 
is dry . . . flat-tasting, stale. 

An amazing experiment recently 
proved that the way to get fine-textured 
cake— that will keep fresh and moist— is 
to use Royal Baking Powder. 

Just look at the pictures to the right. 
See the big gas bubbles in the cake batter 
made with cheap, ordinary baking pow- 
der. When the cake was done, there were 
holes in it as big as in Swiss cheese. 

But in the cake batter made with 
Royal, all the bubbles were tiny. Rising 
gradually, steadily, they built up a fine, 
even texture, as delicate as lace. 




Now, really, isn't it foolish' to risk a 
coarse, uneven texture for the sake of 
economizing on so small an item as bak- 
ing powder? For, after all, you can make 
a good big cake with less than i cents* 
worth of Royal Baking Powder. 



mSjt 's the Cream of Tartar in ROYAL 
« r S»w*, . that gives you fine-textured cake! 




ROYAL BAKING POWDER 



In Canada: Star 



THE apple is justly 
known as the "king 
of fruits." Apples are 
plentiful in many 
regions, their cost is usually low, they 
have a long season, can be used in 
many combinations, and they are health- 
ful. Although composed largely of water, 
apples are a good source of vitamin C 
in the raw state, and of minerals and 
roughage. 

Apples tliat are tart are preferred for 
use in cooking, while mildly flavored 
ones are often preferred for eating from 
the hand. 

Following are apple recipes for break- 
fast, dinner and supper. We hope you 
like them. 

Apple Oatmeal 
Wash, core apples, leaving large 
cavities. Fill centers with sugar. Place 
in baking dish with small amount of 
water and bake until tender. Remove 
from oven. Fill cavities with hot 
cooked cereal and serve at once with 

Apple a la Mode 

Squash the center of a baked apple 

out wide. Chill if desired and serve 

with a scoop of ice cream in the center. 

Apple Muffins 

phate baking 



MABEL K. RAT 









(or S. A. S.) baking 
'A Isp. salt 

Mix and sift dry 
ingredients togeth- 
er. Add beaten egg 
to milk, then melted 
shortening. Beat 
liquids together. 
Add liquid to dry 
ingredients and mix 
" dry ingre- 






lelled short- 
pared arid 



die 



J" 



Fill 



greased muffin tins 
\-i full of batter. 
Place three thin 
slices of apple on 
top of each muffin 
and bake in hot 



Apple sauce may 
be used to make 
apple muffins, by 

dropping half of muffin batter in tin, 
adding a tablespoon of apple sauce to 
each muffin and topping with more 
batter. 

Scalloped Apples 

Pare and slice apples as for pie, arrange 
them in alternate layers with buttered 
crumbs in a deep dish. Sprinkle apples 
lightly with sugar and bake until apples 
are tender and the crumbs on top are 
brown and crisp. 

Apple Cobbler and Caramel Sauce 

Pare and quarter enough tart apples 

to fill baking dish three-fourths full. 

Cover with a rich baking powder biscuit 




dough soft enough to stir 
and spread over apples 
without rolling. Make sev- 
eral cuts in dough to allow 
steam to escape. Sprinkle } £ cup of 
chopped raisins over top. Bake three- 
fourths of an hour in a moderate oven 
and serve while hot, with caramel sauce. 

Caramel Sauce 

1 c. sugar )X Isp. vinesor 

2 tbsp. butler J-j Isp. vanilla 

1 c. water 2 tbsp. cornstarch 

Cook sugar and butter until brown, 
add cornstarch, then cold water. Cook 
until smooth, add extract and vinegar. 
— C. S., Mich. 

Cabbage and Apple Salad 
I nt. cabbage apples (cubed with 

(shredded) skin on) 

I green pepper 

(chopped) 

Mix together and acid the following 
dressing: % cup sugar covered with 
vinegar, % cup sweet or sour cream. 
Beat together and add to salad mixture. 

Fried Apples and Ham 

Wash, core and slice apples in }4 inch 

slices. Fry in ham fat until brown and 

tender. The apples may be sprinkled 

with a small amount of brown sugar. 

Beet and Apple Salad 

1 pkg. lemon gelatin 1 c. beet juice 

1 c. boilins "aicr ;~i e. conked beets, cut 

1 Isp. salt tine 

'A tsp. white pepper % c. finely cut apple 

1 tbsp. vinegar 

Dissolve lemon gelatin in boiling 

water, add seasonings, vinegar and beet 

juice. Chill until it begins to thicken, 

then add beets and apple. Pour into 

mould and chill un- 



Other Apple Salad 

Combinations 
Apple, date, lemon 

Apple, chopped 
cooked meat, 

Apple, banana, Iem- 



Appl 
dun; 

Appl 



1 JUI 



:e!ery, nut. 
on apples, 
and cooked 



core apples. Fill < 
sage — either bulk i 
oven until apples ; 
thoroughly cooked 



Baked Stuffed 
Apples 

Wash, pare and 
ivity with pork sau- 
- link. Bake in slow 
e tender and sausage 
or about one hour. 



Stuffed Apples 



1 c. apple pulp 
K !.-. broken nut meats grapes (diced) 
Lemon juice Cream or fruit dressing 

3 tbsp. sugar to moisten 

Select bright red apples. Polish, cut 
slice off the stem end. Scoop out apple 
pulp leaving wall J^ inch thick. Sprinkle 
lemon juice over pulp to prevent dis- 
coloration. Combine pulp, sugar, celery, 
cream to moisten. Pile mixture in 
apple. Serve either as salad or dessert. 

For additional neipes ■arils lo Miss Ray. 
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<7£ow to "Break" a Baby 



I 



i surprising how 
y of the questions 



Health Department nf 



ukk's \\ IE 






Th 

to do with behavior prob- 
lems rather than health. 
We are constant I y being 
asked, ''How can I break 
my child of this or that 
habit?" 

Of course, the best way 
to break a baby of ; 




habit is to prevent hi 
from getting it. Babies Sf. 

were never in tended by na- 
ture to be "broke," but 
rather tn run the range like other animals 
and get the most out of life possible. 

Nature never dreamed that babies 
would have to drink out of a bottle with 
a rubber nipple, he fed at four-hour 
intervals by the clock, be "house broke" 
when they are a year and a half old, and 
not cry in church. 

Since, however, we have built up this 
kind of a civilization, I suppose a baby 
must be "broke to harness" the same as a 
colt. 

What, then, are some of the things a 
babyneedstobe"broketa"or"brokeof'? 

Babies must be "broke" to eat at re- 
gular intervals, and to sleep at regular 
times and for definite periods without 
being "walked" or rocked. 

They must be "house broke" by the 
time they are a year old or be considered 
very naughty babies. Is this possible, 
you ask? Certainly; if a puppy can be 
house broke at six mouths, a baby should 
and can be house broke at a year. Ba- 
bies are creatures of habit, and by doing 
the same thing every day at the same 
time they soon form the habit. 

If you want peace in the family, feed 
your baby at regular intervals, say four 
hours, and keep to the schedule as closely 
as possible. You will have to waken him 
at first sometimes, but soon he will waken 
just before the hour and "howl" if he 
does not get his meal on time. 

If the baby is accustomed to regular 
hours the mother will then know just 
when the feedings come, and in the 
intervals she will be able to devote her- 
self to her household duties or even go to 
church or a movie. 

A child should never be urged to eat 
more than it wants, for if it does not eat 
much this time it will take more the 
next. Most of the difficulty which 
mothers have today with certain chil- 
dren not eating well is due to the fact 
that they are urged to eat or feed be- 
tween meals. Hunger is the best cook 
and everything tastes good when we are 
hungry enough. 

How can a baby be taught to have its 
bowels move at regular intervals? If a 
baby is fed at regular intervals it will 
often have bowel movements at fairly 
regular intervals. If the mother ob- 
serves, for example, that the baby's 
bowels move at say around eight o'clock 
and will hold the baby over the chamber 
properly supported and use a soap stick 
a few times, the baby will soon get to 
know what is expected of it and will 
thoroughly empty the bowel at that 
time. The regular morning bath may 
follow so the regular routine is observed. 
This may be repeated in the evening 
before bedtime. If a baby is having 
frequent stools it is usually getting too 
much food or a food which does not 
agree, and when this is corrected the 
diarrhea will soon cease. 

If a baby is going to have to wear 
modern clothing, including diapers, it is 



R. Ramsey, M. D. 



much more sanitary and 
comfortable not to be wet 
and soiled much of the 
time, and it certainly 
means much less disagree- 
able work for the mother. 
It is, after all, only start- 
ing the baby's education 
earlier than was formerly 
done, as sooner or later he 
must acquire these habits 
anyway or be regarded as 
a stupid or hadly trained 
Irani Hmdk.iI, child. Routine can, of 

PinI course, be carried too far, 

and with this as with every 
thing, also, common sense 
must prevail. The control of the blad- 
der is a more difficult task but can usu- 
ally be accomplished by the end of the 
second year if not before. 

Then there are the things which cer- 
tain children must be "broke of," For 
example, a goodly number of children are 
"thumb suckers." Most babies, by the 
time they are a year old, give up sucking 
thumbs but some keep it up. 

just how much harm does thumb 
sucking do? Well, persistent thumb 
sucking is a rather bad habit as estimated 
from its ultimate results. Thumb suck- 
ing will usually result in deforming the 
mouth so that when the teeth come in, 
the front upper teeth will protrude and 
the lower ones will recede. 1 can usually 
diagnose a thumb sucker as soon as I see 
the child's face. It is a real deformity 
and one which will last through life un- 
less corrected. The correction of this 
deformity, by the way, is tedious and 
very expensive. It requires several 
years of wearing a special apparatus 
which must be applied and adjusted at 
intervals by a dental specialist. 

THERE are several mechanical devices 
for preventing a baby from sucking its 
thumb. One is the application of splints 
to the arms so it cannot bend the elbow 
sufficiently to get the thumb in its mouth. 
Adhesive tape may be applied which may 
be saturated with quinine solution which 
is very bitter. There are several "thumb 
rings" advertised made of silver wire and 
strapped on so the child cannot suck the 
thumb. In short, any device which will 
"do the trick" is what you are after. 

Masturbation is common to children of 
both sexes and even to young babies. It 
consists in irritating the genitals by rub- 
bing with the fingers or against some ob- 
ject such as the clothing or not infre- 
quently, especially in infants, of simply 
rubhing the thighs together. Any "pe- 
culiar movements" infants or children 
may indulge in accompanied by excite- 
ment or change in color, should be looked 
upon with suspicion and carefully in- 
vestigated. The practice should be 
stopped as soon as possible before it be- 
comes a fixed habit. In the care of the 
genitals, simple cleanliness should be 
sufficient and the use of dusting powders 
in and around the genitals especially in 
girls should be avoided. The common 
idea that boy babies should be circum- 
cised or have the foreskin stretched and 
pushed back daily is contrary to common 
sense, for it is hardly conceivable that 
nature should have made such a mistake 
since all boy bahies have adherent fore- 
skins at birth. In ninety per cent of 
cases this will take care of itself by the 
time they are a year old and interference 
should be limited to those cases which in 
the judgment of the physician need it. 
The lack of circumcision is rarely the 
cause of masturbation and circumcision 
rarely the remedy. 



Jelly for only 
~ Glass?" 




A master jelly maker, 

winner of 37 State Fair prizes in 
the last 1 years, explains to her 
astonished cousin how she makes 
perfect jelly at half the usual cost. 



ONE day my cousin, Mrs. Flora Blake, 
who was the most surprised person 
in our whole family when my jellies began 
winning so many prizes, said, "Now I 
want to know how you get such fine- 
flavored jellies. Won't you tell me?' 
"So I told her all about Certo and the Certo 
short-boil method, which requires only 
one minute's hard boiling for most fruits, 
and for some fruits even less. And I pointed 
out that because of this wonderful short 
boil no flavor has time to boil away in 
Steam . . . with the result that all the orig- 
inal taste of the ripe, fresh fruit is retained 
in the finished jellies. 

"I also showed Mrs. Blake how the Certo 
short-boil method saves my time. For ob- 
viously, with the need for long boiling 
eliminated, half the work in jelly making 
is done . . . and I can turn out a perfect 



batch of jelly in only 1 1 or 1 
from kettle to finished glasses! 
"And money, too. For, since none of the 
fruit juice has time to boil away in steam, 
I often get twice the number of glasses she 
gets., .at a saving of at least 2Vi$ per glass! 
"So why don't you take a champion jelly 
maker's word for Certo . . . and try it your- 
self? Wonderful results cannot escape you 
if you will follow exactly the recipes 
which you will find in the booklet under 
the label on every Certo bottle. 
"AH these recipes have been kite hen- tested 
by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, the Certo expert. 
Just follow directions in every detail . . 
and the improvement in your jams and 
jellies will amaze you." 

* * * 
Mrs. Bateman's Ceno-made jams and jel- 
lies have won 37 State Fair awards in the 
past two years. Last year she won the cov- 
eted jelly sweepstakes prizes at both the 
Central States and Indiana State Fairs, as 
well as three first prizes at Central States, 
two firsts at Indiana, and a raspberry jelly 
prize at the Illinois State Fair. 
Certo is pure fruit pectin ... a product of 
General Foods Corporation . . . sold by 
your grocer . . . and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 

©1051, Grn^lFoods Corp. 
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Nashua 
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...for only "2^1 
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He: "I won't be good for anything all day 

— didn't sleep a wink." 

She: "I'll buy some more blankets first thing 

this morning." 

He: "'Well, be sure they're loarm blankets." 




Saleselerk: "These are realNashua Blankets 

— Part Wool, only 82.49 a pair!" 

She: "How thick and warm they are! I'll lake 



i»o pun." 
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Next morning. 

Warm, fluffy, luxurious blankets, 
genuine Nashua Blankets— Part Wool 

- for only $2.49 a pair! . . . These 
fine blankets can be priced remark- 
ably low because they come from the 
world's largest blanket mills, which 
effects manufacturing savings. Size 

— 80 inches long x 70 inches wide. 
Green, tan, rose, peach, blue or 
orchid. This style is one of many 
Nashua Blankets; larger sizes at 
prices slightly more. At your dealer's. 

Nasbjia IMfg. Co. 



to a lifetime of hardship and poverty. 
The deceptive ease with which a farm 
could be cleared, the marvelous crops 
that sprang from the first year's plant- 
ings, above all, the eager urging of state 
land agents anxious to sell these sandy 
acres to immigrants persuaded many an 
unfortunate that this sand was different! 
—that this was a golden soil that would 
pour forth dollars through all the coming 
years! Easy money and f|uick returns! 
These were the lures held out by the 
state, anxious to unload its holdings of 
low-grade lands and to turn them onto 
the tax list. Easy enough, when this 
was done, to sell off, bit by bit, the 
heavily-timbered, hard -to-be - cleared 
clay-loam lands of the side valleys, 
where already, when Tommy came to 
the valley in the early spring of 1854, 
seasoned pioneers from the east were 
blazing out their "forties" and "eighties." 
More important by far was the fact, 
dwelt upon at length by the land sales- 
men of the state, that soon — very soon! 
— a railroad would come up the Lemon- 
weir, tunnel the great Tomah ridge and 
come right down the heart of the Valley, 
headed for the Mississippi River land- 
ings. Then one would be, practically 
speaking, right in New York City!— 

TOMMY had listened, had hesitated, 
and was lost! What better could hedo 
than to make his home where the mails 
would carry word direct home to his 
mother and sister back in Ashton, 
England — where now and then he might 
hear from them, and break something 
of the loneliness that tugged at his 
heart? He thought of that sister, brown- 
haired and laughing-eyed — how for three 
long years he had slaved to earn passage 
money for both of them across the 
Atlantic in a foul, evil-smelling ship that 
was tossed about for ten long weeks 
before they had sighted land — how he 
had planned for them a home m the 
new country, and how, broken by the 
voyage and sick at heart with fear of the 
unknown before her, she had sobbed out 
her fears to him, and begged him, when 
they reached Troy, to send her back! 
And Tommy, his heart heavy, had 
booked passage for her back to London, 
had gathered her into his arms for the 
last time, had waved a good-bye as the 
boat swung into mid-stream— had watch- 
ed as it grew smaller and smaller and 
smaller . . . Lizzie, and all of his 
boy hopes builded about her, were gone. 
With fifty cents in his pocket Tommy 
had turned his face to the West, and 
here he would stay! Here he would 
build a great fine home, and sometime 
— sometime! — he would bring Lizzie and 
his mother to live with him. 

And this was his home! Forty acres 
of wallowing sand. Stunted, scraggly 
trees. Part of the "forty" a steep hill- 
side where rattlesnakes lived, and a few 
dessicated blueberries grew in the sum- 
mer time. A three-acre patch of corn. 
A bit of a garden. A straggling field of 
wheat. A log barn for the cow and ox 
that made up his ox team and his dairy 
herd. A few chickens. A dog that 
loved him. And a house of logs, clay 
plastered, with a rude plank floor, a 
fireplace in one end, a window, and a 
door that swung on leather hinges. In 
one corner stood a bunk, built in against 
the wall, and on the bunk a mattress 
filled with comhusks, and over the 
mattress a couple of horse blankets. 
Table and benches fashioned with the 
axe and auger. Gourds for cups. A 
single candlestick to hold the tallow 
candle that was lighted when the eve- 



nings grew long. Work in the lumber 
camps on the Black in the winter. 



This 



l thes 



And then Mary came! And magically 
flowers bloomed, and the hens quit 
stealing their nests, and another cow 
appeared in the yard at milking time, 
and there was a roll of butter and a few- 
dozen eggs to take to town. . . . 

The ache in Tommy's heart lessened 
—altogether died away. England, with 
its bitter days of toiling in the mines, 
became a sweetened memory — something 
of a dream: here was America, and here 
were life and love and Mary! 

Winter passed, and spring, and with 
the early summer came baby Robert. 
Another year and baby Anne came to 
be company for him. Still another year 
and not even the high courage of two 
young people deeply in love with life 
and with each other could blink the 
fact that, do the best they could, the 
farm was a failure. 

Mary met the situation squarely: 
"Tommy, we've done the best we could, 
let's move!" 

"Where?" 

"Most anywhere would be better 
than here. Why not get some land on 
one of the creek bottoms, where the 
soil is good, and where we will have 
something for all our hard work?" 

After some weeks of looking about, 
Tommy and Mary and Robert and Anne 
and all their goods and gear went forth 
from the Honeymoon House — but Mary 
went back and pressed her lips upon its 
leather door hinges. 

Father and Mother Lloyd and the 
children were clearing a farm near 
Neshonoc. Mother and the girls helped 
the men folks with the clearing that 
went on day after day all through the 
summers — wrestling by main strength 
with the stubborn bur oak that grew on 
the Lloyd "eighty." Father I.loyd was 
busy much of the time working at the 
carpenter's trade in Bangor and Sparta 
and LaCrosse, where houses and stores 
seemed never enough for the demand. 
The cleared acres grew at a surprising 
rate. 

Father Lloyd had wanted Tommy to 
buy a forty next to his own at Neshonoc. 
"As good land as you will find in the 
Valley, and I can get it of): the lumber 
company that owns it at a fair price," 
he had offered. 

Autumn Wild Flowers 

ALL through the sultry summer days, 
The plants that cloak the old rail fence 
Have taken in the sun's warm rays, 
To fill their flowers with sweet incense. 
And now that wintry days draw near, 
They burst out with a golden glow 
Or Mirishino, in i heir No^oms" cheer, 
That glorifies all things below. 

There wave the plumes of goldenrod; 
There laughing sun flowers stately stand; 
And black-eyed Susans heck and nod 
To all the happy floral band. 
Golden they gleam, in varied hue, 
Among the leaves of green and red. 
Where myriad asters, heavenly blue. 
Watch o'er the clovers' sleeping dead. 

Gold-tinted are the aster's eyes, 
And some are drest in angel white, 
Caught from the fleecy-clouded skies, 
Or borrowed from the stars of night. 
Symbols of hope, these wayside flowers. 
Bloom when the summer's course has run, 
And heart 'ning all who pass their bowers, 
Bid them shed cheer, as does the sun. 

A. S. Alexander. 



But Mary had her own notions about 
living in any way dependent upon her 
own people. "We'll buy that Parker 
'eighty' on Big Creek, and stand right 
on our own feet!" she had told Tommy 
when he mentioned the lumber company 
land deal, and it was the Parker "eighty," 
a tract of land lying squarely across a 
narrow valley, taking in the hills on 
either side, that Tommy and Mary and 
the children went from the Honeymoon 
House. There was a bit of a frame 
house with a brick cellar, a pole barn, 
a bare half-dozen acres of cleared land, 
willow and alder and poplar and bur 
and white and red oak in profusion, a 
mere rut of a wagon trail leading toward 
Sparta— and a great gorgeous bur oak 
tree flinging its protecting arms over 
the roof of the house. 

And that night, with none to help her, 
while Tommy was running panting and 
crying to Sparta, six miles away, after 
Doctor Millegan, Mary's twins, Matthew 
and Mark, were born. 

Two weeks later Tommy shouldered 
his axe and trutlged olT to the Barton 
lumber camp above Neiisville. 

DEEP snow and bitter cold. Short 
feed for thestock. Marysoldone of 
the cows to a neighbor in order to winter 
the rest safely, and to get llour and 
potatoes for the family. All through 
November and December no word from 
Tommy. Feeding and milking stock, 
chopping wood, stocking the ravenous 
fire that burned in the fireplace, playing 
with the children, caring for and feeding 
them— Mary's days and her heart were 
full. 

The day before Christmas. Tommy 
would be home — surely would be home 
tonight! The wind hushed. The cold 
clamped down like a great hand of steel 
upon hill and valley and all therein. 
All through the night Mary watched 
and prayed .... 

Dawn, and a cold that came bodily 
in through the walls of the house. 
Noon — and night, and the dawn of 
another day and Tommy! — Tommy, 
gaunt, staggering, frostbitten — 

"Some tea, and some snow for these 
hands!" 

"Oh, Tommy! And where were you?" 

"Didn't dare start before — too cold! 
There! That's goodl That's good! 
Easy, girl, easy!— Did you see Henry 
James?" 

"Henry? Why, no! Didn't he come 

"Mary!" his voice rang sharply. 
"Put on your things and go and get 
Reuben and John. Tell them to follow 
me over the Isensee hill. Henry hasn't 
come home — and he started the day 
before I did — was to stop and tell you 
1 was coming on today!" 

That night they brought Henry home 
to his wife and children — Henry, who 
had spent his hours in the bunk house 
carving wooden dolls and jumping jacks 
for Emma and Sadie and Billy, the bundle 
containing them still in his frozen hands 
when they found him. And the day 
after they had laid Henry James to rest 
Tommy kissed Mary and the children 
good-bye and started back to the lumber 

Tommy came back with money 
enough to buy a good yoke of oxen, and 
the clearing went forward all that spring 
and summer and fall, and all the next 
winter he cut and hauled cordwood and 
railroad ties to spot -cash buyers at 
Sparta. They had more money than 
they ever had seen before. Now there 

(Continued an Page 27) 




MRS. DREAR AND MRS. CHEER 



^7oys to (fuddle 




IF YOU want to make your child 
happy on Christmas morning, give 
him a toy that can be cuddled or 
dragged around in the daytime and 
tucked into bed with him at night. 

Both Peggy and Peter are eighteen 
inches high and come stamped flat on 
excellent quality print and gingham. 
Peggy's perky air is due to her matching 
red hair ribbon, "hankie" and socks, 
while Peter's Russian blouse and gay 
red cap with yarn tassel give him a 
swagger look. 

Ruffles, the dog, is made of orange 
and black plaid print combined with 
plain color gingham. The yarn ruff 
for the neck and floss for working the 
face are included with the material on 
which the outline of the dog is stamped. 
He is fifteen inches high. (Sec page 34-.) 
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were six cows, and fifty hens, and a half 
dozen sheep. Her mother had given her 
a pair of geese, and forty young goslings 
followed their lien-mother about the 
yard, or played truant and went swim- 
ming against parental orders entirely 
ignored. Robert was a sturdy youngster 
going on five — big enough to follow his 
father about the fields, and to "help" 
drive the horses. Anne was a little 
mother to Matthew and Mark, and the 
twins were roly-poly youngsters, forever 
getting into mischief— and getting out 

Thomas and Mary were happy. Their 
goose was honking high. 

Neighbors were gathering about them. 
Miller Davis had built a custom-grinding 
flour and feed mill on the Big. The 
Harrs and the Hepburns, the Torreys. 
and Parkses, and the Foltses, the 
Wellses and Picket ts and Hogues, the 
Cranes, Barneses and Howards and 
Hutsons were all arrived— all busy 
widening the fanned acres of the Big, 
their homes full of roistering children. 
Already there was one school in the 
Valley. By the time Robert was old 
enough there would be another, nearer 
to them. 

And there was now a church! "Father" 
Walrath of the line of the circuit riders 
saw to that! Preaching services twice 
a month, and a congregation, organized 
out of original Episcopalians, Baptists, 
German Evangelicals, Presbyterians . . . 
whatever came to "Father" Walrath's 



hand made good material for his Church, 
for "Father" Walrath was more than a 
Methodist— he was a follower of the 
King! "Yes, I see!" he would say, "you 
being a Baptist, seems to me you've got 
all and mebby more, too, than a real 
stric' Methodism requires. Make a 
pootygood Methodist, hrother! — a pooty 
good Methodist! S'posin' I sen' for 
your church letter? We're a needin' 
everybuddy that's on the Lord's side." 

So the church came to Big Creek, 
and Episcopalian Tommy and Preshy- 
terian Mary joined, and brought their 
young brood to prayer meeting and 
class meeting and Sunday School and 
preaching. Filled with the glory of 
living, they threw back their heads and 
sang: 

"Come on! My partners in distress, 
My comrades through this wilderness, 
Who still your bodies fed. 
A while forget your griefs and fears 
And look beyond this Pale of tears 
To thai Celestial Hill. 

We're marching to Zionl 

Beautiful, beautiful Zionl 

We're marching Upward to Ziott, 

The beautiful City of God." 

Tommy became one of the deacons, 
and Mary's heart was full. If his lips 
stumbled over the reading of the Word, 
his faith and love walked erect. He 
taught in the Sabbath school, and if she 
read the stories to him before they 
started to church, whose business save 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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pleasant thing* and 1st 
Oxydol help me with 
the work. 




© Oxydol is a real blessing for 
women who dread the dishpan and 
the washtub. It chases away wash- 
day blues and backaches — makes 
all washing quicker and easier. 

And Oxydol's richer suds SOAK 
things clean with no tiresome rub- 
bing — in any water — hard or soft 
— hot or cold. That's because of 
its wonderful extra suds — 50% 
more of them. 

Dishes are sparkling clean in a 
jiffy with Oxydol — and it leaves no 
trace of unsightly clinging film. 

As you would expect from a 
soap made by the makers of Ivory 
Soap, Oxydol is kind to tender 
hands and delicate fabrics — and 
its extra suds make it a real 



economy. Ask your grocer today 
for Oxydol — in the orange and 
blue suds-bargain package. 

Procter & Gamble 



GUARANTEE 

If you do not find that Oxydol makes 
more and richer suds — that it soaks 
clothes gleaming white— that it makes 
hard water soft and works better in 
any water— just turn the package back 
to the store where you bought it 
and your money will be refunded. 
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The Farmer's Wife handicraft articles may be secured as descrihed on page 3-1. 



To make teeth Beautiful 



. . THIS PASTE TO 
CLEANSE & POLISH 




THIS ANTISEPTIC 
TO KILL GERMS 







^t is true that 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleanse your teeth thoroughly 
and give them a marvelous 
brilliance and luster. It is 
true also that it will remove 
germs from gum and tooth 
surfaces. 

But Science now says 
that such treatment is not suf- 
ficient to combat tooth decay 
properly. 

After such cleansing, the 
gums and teeth should he 
rinsed with Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, because dental au- 
thorities have now found that 
the lactobacillus germ causes 
tooth decay. Listerine is fatal 
to this germ, as it is to all 
others. 

Because of the marvelous 
cleansing ability of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, and the luster and 



brilliance that its polishing 
agents give to teeth, we hope 
that you will use it. But what- 
ever tooth paste you use, don't 
forget to rinse the mouth with 
Listerine afterward. 

Then you know that you 
are killing the germs which 
cause tooth trouble and at the 
same time you are cleansing 
the mouth and rendering the 
breath sweet and agreeable. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 



Brush with 

Listerine Tooth Paste o c^ 

follow , . 

with Listerine Antiseptic 
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No. 2981. Attractive Home En- 
semble. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust. Size 36 requires 
4 yards of 39-inch material with 1 
yard of 35-inch contrasting for 
dress with 1 Y% yards of 35-inch 
material with 6,1-jj yards of binding 
for apron. 

No. 787. A Practical. Shirt. 
n\4, 1.3. UVi, 14, 14j£, 15. 
ISJ& 16, W±. !7, 17U, IS, 18H 
and 19 inches neck. Size 15' ■< 
requires 3)^ yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. S-IS. Undies for Brother and 
Sister. Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires \\i yards of 35-inch 
material. 

The Cuimpe Dress. 
and 10 years. Size 8 
requires lj^j yards of 39-inch 
material for dress with 1H yards 
of 35-inch material for blouse. 

No. 30Q2. Cute School Frock. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 , 
requires 1 3 :j, yards of 39-inch 
'al with I 'a yards of 39-inch 
sting and Y% yard of 35-inch 
material for bow. 

No. 2979. A Darling Coal. Sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
2J-3 yards of 3''-inch material with 
l?i yards of 35-inch 



Sizes 4 




The Farmer's Wife Patterns may be bought as directed on page 34. 
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No. 840. Woolen Jacket Dress. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36 and 
38 inches bust. Size 16 requires 4 
yards of 39-inch material with % 
yard of 35-inch material for camisole 
and \y% yards of 39-inch lining for 
jacket. 

No, 783. Coat for the Junior 
Miss. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 10 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material with 2J^ yards 
of 39-inch lining. 

No. 773. A Youthful Model. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38 
and 40 inches bust. Size 36 requires 
3;Vj yards of 39-inch material with 
% yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

No. 779. Charming Dav Dress. 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 vears, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 3?^ yards of 39-inch 
material with j'-jj yard of 35-inch 



all-c 
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No. 744. Smart Tailored Lines. 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 
3H yards of 39-inch material with 
^if yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

No, 2871. It's Smart! Sizes 11, 
13, 15 and 17 years. Size 13 
requires 2M yards of 39-inch 
material for skirt with 2 yards of 
35-inch material for blouse, with 
J^j yard of 35-inch material for tie. 




Ihefre not afraid of 
the Birthdays to come! 



A RE you afraid of the birth- 
Jl\. days ahead? The lovely 
screen stars aren't! 

We know the secret of keep- 
ing youthful charm, they de- 
clare. No doubt, you have 
often noticed it — wondered 
what was their secret. 

"You must guard complexion 
beauty above everything else," 
they explain. " We use Lux Toi- 
let Soap — regularly!" 

"I'm 22," says the lovely Mae 
Clarke, "and not the slightest 
bit worried about what I will 
look like ten years from now. 
Keeping young in spite of birth- 
days is entirely possible. Lux 
Toilet Soap is a great youth 
insurance." 

"I'm 27," says fascinating soap. 



Dorothy Mackaill. "Stars of 
the stage and screen know that 
years have very little to do with 
charm. The important thing is 
to keep one's complexion youth- 
ful. Like hundredsof other stars, 
I use Lux Toilet Soap." 

The stars find that this fra- 
grant white soap leaves their 
skin soft, fresh, youthfully 
aglow. It is so gentle, so beauti- 
fully white. 

9 out of 10 Screen 
Stars use it 

Of the 694 important Holly- 
wood actresses, including all 
stars, actually 686 use Lux Toi- 
let Soap regularly. For their 
convenience the great film stu- 
dios have made it their official 
You will want to try it! 




MAE CLARKE, enchanting star: "I 
give my skin the care that keeps stars 
radiantly youthful— Lux Toilet Soap! " 



DOROTHY MACKAILL, charming 
star: "Years have little to do with 
charm. I use Lux Toilet Soapl" 



Send for The Farmer's Wife's New Fall and Winter Fashio 



iok — See page 34. 



Lux Toilet Soap 




THIS MAKES IT 
RUN EASIER! 

To put new life into your eewing 
machine, clean loose threads and 
lint from working parts, then oil 
liberally with 3 -in -One. Run the 
machine a short time, and watch 
3 - in - One work-out that old oil, 
gummy with dust and dirt. Wipe it 
off, put in a little more 3-in-One, 
and your machine will run like new! 
Use 3-in-One on other household 
devices too. Handy cans or bottles. 
Three-in-One Oil Co„ New York 

3+IN'ONE OIL 

CLEANS ■ OILS ■ PROTECTS 




"ePocket Book 

EMPTY? 




Albert Mills, Pres., 



WOMEN! 

Here's Help For You 

2 O Z 

HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
Greatest book ever 
i published. Indexed. 
Just pay Postman £1 

on delivery and few ten Is ■Klige 
Money-Bach Guarantee — Ideal Xmas Gift! 

MYERS 8 KELLNER, Springfield. Illinois 
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Back Of The Curtain 

LET'S push up the sky where it 
touches the earth 
And see what is back of the curtain. 
There'll be highways and people and 

forests and farms 
And wonderful things. 1 am certain. 

A Report On "Back Of 

The Curtain ' 

THE "Nicest Place" Map contest 
told so many things about so 
many places that it was like push- 
ing the skv back from the whole 
1'nited States. We made this REPORT 
so that you, too, couid peek back of the 
curtain. 

Things in almost every map. — Chickens, 
cows, gardens, flowers, bird houses or 
hire! baths, trees, potato patches, mail 
boxes, pets, swings, playhouses, sand- 
piles, wood piles, cars and mothers. 

Different things. — Irrigation pumps in 
New Mexico; artesian wells in the 
Dakotas; turkey roosts in Texas; tumble 
weeds in Wyoming fence corners; stone 
walls for fences in Pennsylvania and 
New York; fox with chicken in Wiscon- 
sin; cape jasmine in North Carolina; 
silos in Minnesota and Illinois; corn 
cribs in Iowa; a coal mine in Utah; 
summer resorts and milk trucks in 
Wisconsin; big iron wash kettles out- 
doors in Kentucky; "pike" instead of 
"road" in Ohio; Molly Pitcher Highway 
in Pennsylvania (that's history); corrals 
instead of barn yards in Montana; meat 
houses in Virginia and Indiana; cob 
houses in Nebraska; cotton fields, corn 
fields, soybeans and orange groves — 
well, where do you think? and a hay- 
stack in California that I thought was a 
pile of bricks. (It was baled hay.) 

Trees. — Palm and orange trees in 
Florida; evergreen forests in Maine, 
Minnesota and Washington; chinaberry 
trees in Texas and Missouri; cotton- 
woods in Nebraska and Oklahoma; 
"Washington trees" of all kinds every- 
where. 

About pets.— Lamb's bottle; cat pan; 
pet crow; rabbit hutch; cat nest; 4-H 
pig pen; calf named Popcorn; "banty" 
nest; 4-H calf pail; goat wagon; dogs 
doing even-thing from chasing cats to 
watching baby. 

Fun. — Mud pies; stick horses; hop- 
scotch; baseball; horseshoe pitching; 
stunts on a bar; "track meet place"; 
play tent; teeter totter; jacks; jumping 
rope; climbing trees; stilts; '"tree under 
which we eat watermelons"; riding down 
hill in wagon; toy cars and roads; rolling 
tires for dog to bark at; carrying in 
wood (of course it's fun — so is feeding 
chickens); playing in the sprinkler; and 
rock, nuts and hammer close together. 
You'd be surprised to see how many 
piles of logs, posts or brush were drawn 
on maps. But I can see why they should 
be. They're good to climb, sit on, hide 
behind and for rabbits to run under. 
There is one thing that most of you have 
for fun that your grandmother never 
had — and that's a tire swing. 

Won't it be fun when we're drowsing 
off to sleep at nights to think about all 
the other farm children going to bed as 
night creeps across the United States 
and wonder whether they are chuckling 
to themselves about how funny the new 
colt's legs wobble, or how the pigs looked 
when the hole in the fence was stopped 
up? And to wonder what kind of fields 
they'll see when they wake in the morn- 
ing? And whether they rode to town 
with Dad on a wagon load of corn or 



cotton? Or a truck load of milk cans? 
Or just to think ahout farm children 
everywhere having fun outdoors with 
pets and growing things, and learning 
to do useful work to help feed and clothe 
the world. 
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A Leaf Collection 

COLLECT gay autumn leaves from 
different kinds of tree3. Press with 
a warm iron. Place between squares of 
waxed paper. A slip of paper bearing 
the name of the tree may be placed at 
the bottom between the squares. Press 
again and your leaf is sealed tight. 
Keep your collection in a box. Hiding 
the names from your friends and having 
them guess the tree from which each 
leaf came makes a good game. 

Safety First Contest 

PIR the best ten rules on "Safety 
First for Farm Children" a prize of 
a book (or small First Aid kit) will be 
given. A First Aid kit will be presented 
to the rural school sending in the best 
set of essays on "Safety First for Farm 
Children." All rules and essays must 
have name, age and school grade of the 
sender upon them. Contest closes 
November 1. 

The Spicier 

ON MY pillow there, I found it, 
And its legs were all around it. 
I brushed it off onto the floor 
And all its legs ran toward the door. 
"It's just a spider," Mother said. 

But I don't want it on my bed. 



Know Tour Children 

\7"OUR child has unique possibilities — 
X every child has. Will you help 
him have as fine a personality, form as 
good habits, be as healthy as he might? 

Three booklets from the White House 
Conference will help you. One is on 
Growth, the second on Habits, and the 
third on Personality. Each has from 36 
to 48 pages. 

The Farmer's Wife, published the 
booklets at extremely low prices. Now 
the prices have been reduced again. The 
set of three booklets is now only 10c 
postpaid, ten sets are 25c each. Single 
iiooklets 15c, as before. Especially 
suited to study by parent groups. 

Child Welfare Department, 

The Farmer's Wife, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Enclosed please find...._ cents for: 

□ All three Booklets— 30c. 

□ Booklet on Growth— 15c. 

□ Booklet on Habits— 15c. 

□ Booklet on Personality — 15c. 

Address 

10/32 



MAPLEINE 

JuST mail the trial-offer coupon below! 
We'll send free enough Mapleine to make— 
jiffy- quick— 2 pints delicious syrup with that 
old -fashioned"* flavor. See how Mapleine 
cuts % off syrup costs! Favorite in millions of 
homes for 27 years, Mapleine is doubly popu- 
lar in these thrift-times. Order 35c bottle at 
your grocer's — or send for free sample today. 
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This modem way to hot starch 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makea ironing 
easy. It restores elasticity and 
that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. Noscorching.Youriron 
fairly glides. Send for sample. 

THANK YOU — 

j THE HUBINGER CO., No. 227. Keokuk, la. 
Your free sample, please, and "That 
] Wonderful Way to Hot Starch." 
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BIGGER AND BETTER For The Same Price 
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their own was that? Life was very 
good, and Father Lloyd drew her up to 
him one day: "Mary-bach," said he 
with eyes twinkling, "beware of idols!" 

"Fat her- bach," she smiled back at 
him, "I worship what the Lord Himself 

Autumn of 1859 and the Horsemen 
of Destiny were riding hard. A bearded 
man with piercing eyes seized the Feder- 
al arsenal at Harpers Ferry, and pro- 
claimed freedom to all slaves "in the 
name of Almighty God." On December 
2nd, old John Brown, head erect, eyes 
unflinching, was led forth to die. On 
March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln was 
made President of these United States, 
and by the middle of April the war 
drums were beating .... 

Tommy brought the news from Sparta. 

"It will be war, Mary. The President 
calls for seventy-five thousand men. 
But it will be a short war. Asa Rice 
told me so, and so did Mulligan," 

"Much they know about it!" sniffed 
Mary. 

"But they do know!" insisted Tommy. 
"They say that there isn't money 
enough in the country to keep a war 
going for more than three months, — but 
what are they fighting about?" 

"I don't know, but this I do know, 
Tommy White, this is no fight of yours 
or mine. We came from the Old Coun- 
trv to get away from wars and famines 
and all that! Let them fight it out— let 
them that start the war fight the war — 
then there wouldn't be any war!" 

That evening her brothers, Robert 
and John, rode up from Neshonoc. 
Robert was a strapping boy of eighteen; 
John a year younger. 

"Heard the news, Mary?" 

"What news?" 

"About the war! Lincoln wants 
men and we're going!" 

"Why, Robert?" 

"Why? Why, hang it all, Mary, 
don't you see? We've got to go. The 
country needs us! And besides, we'll 
get to go to Washington on a train, and 
maybe see the President, and have uni- 
forms, and live in tents, and camp out, 
and we'll be back by harvest time!— 
Tommy going?" 

"Tommy and I do not think the 
country needs us — him," said Mary. 
"Let those who make the wars fight the 
wars. It's the big folks in the govern- 
ment that make the wars. Let them do 
the shooting, and let folks like us alone!" 

"But, gosh, Mary, ain't this our 
country, too? Ain't we got something 
to say about things,' Don't Father vote 
— and Tommy? Didn't 'We, the People, 
ordain and establish this Constitution'? 
Have you forgotten that, Mary?" 

Finally there was no more to be said. 
Robert reached out his arms: "We 
signed up today, Mary, and came over 
to say good-bye!" 

She took it standing. "If you must, 
good-bye boys! See you later!" 

A tablet in the old cemetery at 
Neshonoc reads: 

"Sacred to the memory of John Lloyd, 
killed in action at Fort Donelson, 
February 16, 1862." 

And Robert — sleeps with the Un- 

"On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread; 
And Glory guards, ■with solemn round 
The Bivouac of the Dead." 

The weeks lengthened into months, 
the months grew into years. Scarce a 
home in the Valley but was touched by 
the war that gathered volume and roared 
on to its finale in 186S. Not enough men 



left to sow the crops or to gather the 
harvests. Women cut their hair, drew 
on overalls, and followed the plow, 
swung the scythe and the cradle, gath- 
ered and flailed out the grain. Women 
— and boys and girls — knit for absent 
husbands and fathers and brothers and 
lovers. And they looked at Mary, whose 
husband was safe, with something of 
bitterness in their hearts. When news 
of John's death reached the Valley all 
the sympathy expressed was for his 
father and mother and the children at 
home, and Mary felt keenly her exclusion 
from their kindness. When Tommy 
went to Sparta, which he did less fre- 
quently now, he did not always tell 
Mary of little happenings — little slights 
quite evidently intended — mentioned in 
his presence, but not directly to him, of 
"copperheads." He had tried, once, to 
argue it out with Banker Dawes — tried 
to tell him that the war was made by 
the big and the rich .... 

Dawes snorted, "Big and rich, fiddle- 
sticks! This war was made by God 
Almighty to drive the curse of slavery 
from out our country, and every man 
that is a man will do his full duty!" 

The draft came — and passed him by. 

One day the children, Robert and 
Anne, came home from school, crying. 
"We were playing out in the yard," 
sobbed Anne, "and the rest of them 
got us in the center of the ring and then 
they sang: 
'We'll hang Tommy White on a sour apple 

Yes, we'll hang Tommy White on a sour 

apple tree.' 
We'll hang Tommy While on a sour apple 

tree! 
As we go marching on!' " 

Tommy came in at that moment. 
Listened. Passed out again unnoticed 
by the children. 

That evening he and Mary sat long 
in the darkness, holding each other's 
hands, saying nothing. Finally Tommy 
spoke: "Perhaps they are right after 
all, Mary. I thought that you and the 
children needed me more than President 
Lincoln needs me. But I guess you and 
the children — and the President, too— 
need me — there. You will take care of 
things here." 

"Tommy, you have been a good man 
and a good husband and it is 1 who have 
held you back. God bless you and keep 
you and bring us together again!" 

The next day Tommy started for the 
front, an enlisted soldier. 

Spring came, and summer, and the 
autumn turned into winter. Mary 
carried on. Knit socks and mufflers and 
mittens, sewed shirts. The war was 
coming to its finish. Sherman was 
blasting his way, with sword and torch 
and flame, from Atlanta to the sea; 
Grant was hammering at the defenses 
of Richmond; Lee. greatest American 
soldier save Washington, was going 
down under odds that were irresistible. 
No braver nor better armies than those 
of the Southland ever marched to defeat, 
no braver nor better soldiers ever cele- 
brated victory than the armies of the 
Union that in the spring of '65 tramped 
for two days down the long reach of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

But Tommy was not with the march- 
ing battalions. 

On the night before Lee's surrender, 
while on picket duty, his spirit went to 
join those of John and Robert. 

Mary's girlhood and love life were 
ended, and her life work was begun. 
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Grandma KIewton 
|^ learns something new 
'\ about cake baking 




1. Young Mrs, Newton has a cake 
batter all poured into the pans when 
the telephone rings. "It's that Mrs. 
Jones," thinks Grandma. "She'll talk 
a whole half hour!" And sure enough, 
she does! 

Grandma looks at the pans of batter 
and wishes' she could get out of her 
wheel -chair and put them in the oven. 




1. Her daughter-in-law comes back at 
lastl She slips the pans into the oven 
and smiles at the worried look on 
Grandma's face. 

"But, Helen, that cake'Il never rise 
after the batter's stood half an hour 
likethisl" 

"Yes, it will, Mother. This is a 
Calumet cake." 




3. Two lovely fluffy layers are turned 
out of the pans to cool. 

"Why, Helen, I declare — it's just as 
light as if you'd baked it right away!" 

"Yes indeed. You see, Mother, 
Calumet Baking Powder has Double- 
Action. It doesn't do all its raising in 
the batter — there'sa second raising that 
never starts till the cake goes into the 
oven. So a Calumet cake comes up high 
and light — even if you don't bake it 
right away." 



4. "Wheel your chair over here. 
Mother, and I'll show you the Calumet 
Double -Action test. 

"Look — I'll put 2 teaspoons of 
Calumet Baking Powder in this glass, 
add 2 teaspoons of water, give it a 
quick stir — and seel The little bubbles 
are rising — they fill the glass half-way. 
That shows what happens in the mix- 
ing bowl when liquid and Calumet get 
together. 

"But that isn't all—'* 




5. "Now that the mixture has entire- 
ly stopped rising, we'll stand the glass 
in a pan of hot water on the stove. 
Watch — see the tiny bubbles rising 
again— right to the topi That's 
Calumet's second action, and it never 
starts till a batter or dough begins to 
get hot in the oven. Then it raises the 
batter high and light— turns out 
a perfect cake — even if the bat- 
ter has stood a long time before you 



6. "Well, I wish I'd known that in my 
young daysl You young girls have a lot 
of advantages nowadays — I notice you 
didn't even use as much of this baking 
powder as I used to — only a teaspoon 
to a cup of sifted flour, wasn't it? 
That's real economy! You make more 
kinds of cake then I used to, too — '* 
" I just try all the different recipes 
in the Calumet Baking Book and they 
all turn out beautifully. See here — 
pages of them — " 




NEW BAKING BOOK FREE-MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY 
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> INFANTS and 
I CHILDREN'S 
1 STYLE BOOK 
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Everything 

for babies . . . and 
for children up to 
12 years of age. 

Loveliest little 
dresses as low as 
39c— coats as low 
as $1.98 . . . also 
suits, shoes, hose, hats, 
rompers, underwear 
mplete layettes. 
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Take advantage of these 
amazing savings . . . Your 
satisfaction guaranteed or 
we will refund your money. 
Simply mail the coupon 
below for your free copy 
of this brand new Infants' 
and Children's Style Book. 

-Lane Bryant - 

Sffi^StM New York 
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MYSTERY^ " 
LAMP « 

LIGHTS THE WHOLE HOUSE 



NEW kind of lamp now combines best features of B n>. 
::;,•.::■ I . ■ 

Ohio inventor. Lights every room in the house, at lesg 
thao One-tentll tin: co-t <>t <■;!■.■ i>:--t old-style lamps. 
No pinin E , v.-irir:n «r in- ,)!..: i.-:i v.hatevcr. Nothing 
under the sun canals it. JDO candle couiir of briHuut, 
A.tiN;::!.! like sunlight, j; 
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Hustler can Hart earnme J35 
weekly and increase rapidly. 
Nothing new. Now over 8,200 
Rawleijh Routes. Many doing 

J5. DOS— J 1 2,000 annual buslnsia 
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W. T. MWLEIGH CO., 
Dcpt.J-43-FWi.,Fre.port, III. 




CALLOUSES 

Quickly Relieved and Removed 

New, improved, double-acting ^^f/L 
double-value treatment! Ends r ■ J \fM 
pain instantly! Removes the 
entire callous in 48 hoursl 
Soothing, healing, safe, sure. 
Getabox today! Costs but35c. 
At all drug and shoe stores. 

D-Scholls Zino-pads 

Mercolized Wax 

Keeps Skin Young 




■ ?. yn;ir:i younger. 

r InJ.irii beauty. Ton 
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■e wrinkles quickly 




ItaloVand P r>taTla FREE. 

fFixlerBros., Inc. Km8cSKSS*E: 
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Give 

Them a 

Good 

House 

By W. H. Kircher 



THE price of eggs may be of im- 
portance to you, but to a hen or 
i pullet it's just something for 
some one else to worry about. 
Whether egg prices are high or low, the 
layer will do her best when she is well 
fed and well housed, but she'll go ort 
strike the instant she feels she's being 
neglected. She demands that her house 
be free of draughts, yet well ventilated; 
that it be clean, dry and warm. 

Lnder good laying house conditions 
the heat from the birds' bodies will keep 
them warm enough. But there usually 
is waste of this heat due to draughts and 
high ceilings. If 
there is a high ceil- 
ing in your laying 
house it should be 
lowered to within six 
or six and a half feet 
of the floor, following the plan of instal- 
lation shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. In shed roof or combination 
type houses, this ceiling may slope back to 
within four and a half feet of the floor 
at the rear of the house where the roosts 
are located. In gable roof type houses 
a level ceiling is 
most satisfactory 
and easy to install. 
Such ceilings allow 
plentyof head room 
while you are work- 
ing in the house, 
and they keep the ' 
the birds where they 
benefit from it. 

Material for making the ceiling may 
be one of the commercial insulating 
materials, or lofts of straw or hay. 

insulating 
s, although 
eexpensivethau 
straw, are best be- 
cause they do not 
furnish a home for 
rats, mice and par- 
asites, they do not have to be changed 
frequently, and they are easier to clean. 
In putting commercial insulation into a 
poultry house the manufacturer's direc- 
tions should be followed. 

If straw or hay is to be used, it should 
be put either on one by four inch slats 
spaced two inches apart, or on one inch 
mesh woven wire. The layi 
or hay in the loft 
should be at least 
twelve inches thick 
and thicker if possi- 
ble, Ifthereisnot 
room enough to put 

a layer this heavy between the loft and 
the air outlets, pack the straw tightly so 
as to form as much protection as possible. 
In a straw loft house, the warm moist 
air passes through the straw, the straw 
absorbing some of the moisture^ and 
then out through screen or burlap cov- 
ered vents at either end of the building. 
These vents should be two feet square, 
nd should be kept open even during 
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Air is taken i 



the house through vents above the win- 
dows, or the windows themselves, 

Of course, when the temperature is 
quite low, there should be little intake 
of air, but the best plan to follow in 
adjusting air intake, is to have enough 
circulation of air so that there is no 
frost on side walls or ceiling of the house 
and so that the litter remains dry. 
There is less danger of roup and colds 
in a flock housed in a cold, dry house 
than in a warm, damp one. 

But to keep the air at a dry comfort- 
able stage requires more than good air 
circulation, and a low ceiling. The 
parts played by windows, side walls and 
foundation are as important as ceiling 
height. The foundation should be air 
tight and of material that will not allow 
rats and mice to get in. The floor should 
be higher than the ground outside. 

In a moderate to cold climate either 
double walls or tile walls are needed. 
Double walls may be made of any of 
the siding materials with inner walls of 
insulation board or wood. If the inner 
wall is of wood, some insulating ma- 
terial should be packed between walls. 

The amount of window area is 
dependent, of course, on the floor space 
of the house. In warm climates, three- 
fourths or more of the front of the build- 
ing may be given over to windows, while 
in colder climates, there needs to be 
only one square foot of glass substitute 
or window glass to IS square feet of 
floor space. When properly installed, 
glass substitute is far superior to window 
glass for poultry houses, because it 
admits some of the ultra-violet ray of 
the sun, while window glass screens out 
all ultra-violet ray. In installing the 
glass substitute carefully follow the 
manufacturer's directions. 

Crowding of birds in the laying house 
is responsible for as much dampness and 
foul air as poor ventilation. If you have 
Leghorns, each bird should have three 
and a half square feet of floor space, 
while four square feet is required for the 
heavier breeds. 

Poor ventilation often is due, too, to 
narrow houses. No laying house should 
be less than sixteen feet wide. 

With the problem; 
dampness and warmt 
next thing that needi 
great many laying houses is equipment. 
Take stock of the equipment in your 
laying house. Each bird should have 
ten inches of perch space; there should 
be two feet of feed hopper space to every 
ten birds; and to avoid crowding there 
should be one nest to five birds. 

STOP PULLET VICES EARLT 

PULLETS frequently show their dis- 
like of being confined after having 
had the freedom of an open range all 
summer, by attacking each other. If 
you see evidences of feather pulling and 
other vices, spend some time with the 
flock watching for the birds that are 
causing the trouble. Trim the upper 
beaks of the birds that you find are the 
guilty ones, and by the time their beaks 
grow out they will have forgotten their 




Kills Rats 

Can't Harm Chicks 

Rata eat up poultry profits. Get rid of them with 
K-R-O (kills rata only'l. largest- selling exterminator 
in America. Not a poison but deadly to rats; won't 
harm pets, poultry, even baby chicks. K-R-O ia 
made of Squill, aa recommended by the U. S. 
Government, under the original Cannable Proc- 
ess, which insures maximum strength. U»ed by 
County Agents in moat rat-killing campaigns. 

■C-R-O, 
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Tulips. SO Baby Tulip Bulbs ft 
or 12S tor SI. OS postpaid. Don't uiira 
"nlty. Tulips are planted only 

. . ...,r today :lud sji't. a tulip bed 
■ ■ :!r:,--i!. satisfaction guaranteed. 
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DON'T SEND 1 PENNY 
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iforda. Pair 'of eillt hose in choice of Wick, 

:«J! Order by Ho. 17. 
WALTER FIELD CO.. Pent. E 1056, CHICAGO, ILL 



Get a Farm 



](e independent, employed and assured of 
a good living for your family. There are 
splendid opportunities in the Dakotas, 
Montana,, Idaho. Washington, Wisconsin. 
Michigan and other states served by The 
Milwaukee Road. Farms suited for dairy- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, berry and poultry 
production, grain and general (arming. 
Uoth irrigated and non-irrigated. Prices 
lowest in years. Terms easy. Write for 
free pamphlets and full information re- 
garding localities best suited for kinds of 
farming you wish to follow. R. W. Reyn- 
olds, Commissioner, 81 4- A, Chicago. 111. 
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_ For all the skin 


Clltieura hood. Wise mothers 
Ointment should always keep 






' it on hand. 

( Price tk\ Sample fr<w. Addnsn : 





BIBLE TEST FREE 



How much do yon redly know about the Bible? Moody 
Biblo Homo Si >iflv ( lir^iv-ir.: firiiic information. 

Ki^v.ini.-liv.ii,.^ ::■.,] I,:-,!,. ■:'.!,■. !i.-! your knowledge. 

Seud today for Free 5 Minute Bible Teat. 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Carmpondenee School 
Oept.ZllT. 193 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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l-nlfoni! ;.!;•(■ .">:'.'.' :■■■:■'' \>. "i' : '.--: "* < '''><> 1*'WI I'ldd. NEEDLE- 
CRAFT SUPPLY CO. 471.1 Sheridan Road, . Chicago 
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FILM TRIAL OFFER ggtf 



A, C. SMITH'S FAMOUS 

4^ TURKEY 
BOOK 

Tells How To Raise Turkeys In Confinement 

Latest methods, reliable facta about varieties, 
breeding, brooding, enre. management and dis- 
eases. Big 1.16-paec Turkey Book— 50c postpaid. 
50 illustration a— Mont) Back II Not Situnt*". 

Webb Book Pub. Co., irii"""™";: 



bat! habits. In trimming the beaks use 
a thill knife, and pull, rather than cut, 
the horny part of the beak away from 
the "quick." 

If hens start feather pulling treat them 
just as is recommended lor pullets. 

FEED GRAIH IH HOPPERS 

LITTER feeding of grain is a danger- 
ous practice, a practice which has 
survived only because it was quite 
generally believed that unless the flock 
was fed its grain where it had to scratch 
for it, the birds would nut get the exer- 
cise they needed. Healthy chickens will 
get exercise enough without having it 
forced upon them, and you can't entice 
unhealthy chickens even with grain. 

The good flock manager keeps every- 
thing in the laying house clean, but the 
hest flock manager cannot keep the 
litter clean enough to use it successfully 
as a feeding utensil. More diseases 
spread through the droppings than 
through any other source, and drop- 
pings cannot be kept out of the litter. 
Feed the grain as the mash is fed — in 
troughs or hoppers. When these troughs 
or hoppers are not in use, turn them 
over to keep them clean. 

SELECT BREEDING TURRETS 

STUDY your young turkeys carefully 
before sending them to market. 
Probably somewhere in that flock are 
the pullets and young torns that should 
be saved as breeders this year, and if 
you don't make the selection before 
marketing the first of the flock, you 
won't get the best birds. If you can't 
find the type of birds you want in your 
own flock, start searching for that type 
in other flocks, because you can buy 
better turkeys at lower prices now than 
you can buy a little later on. 

A HOPPER OF SHORTS 
WHEN your laying flock is housed 
for the winter, prepare the range for use 
next spring and summer. This is 
especially important if the layers have 
to use the same ground next summer 
that was in use during the past spring 
and summer. Plow deeply, so that the 
disease germs and parasites dropped in 
the ground will be buried where the 
flock cannot get to them. For an early 
green crop sow rye or winter wheat. 

IF YOU have some pullets in good 
condition that have not started laying, 
change their feed to include a large 
proportion of laying mash. Half laying 
mash antl half grain is a ration which 
should start them producing. However, 
if some of the birds that began laying 
early are losing weight, they should be 
given more grain than mash. 

THIS is a good time of year to 



buy the laying hoi 






: that 



need. The pullets will get 
tomed to any new equipment changes 
more quickly if the changes are made 
during the early part of the time they 
are in the laying house than if you wait 
until they have been confined several 
months. Another thing in favor of 
buying it now is that it is cheap. 

Send Your Questions 
THIS is a critical time for your pul- 
lets. Most of them have just started 
laying, and spending their first _ days in 
confinement. If questions arise con- 
cerning their care, or if there are disease 
problems, or general flock management 
problems, send them to the Poultry 
Editor of The Farmer's Wife. He 
will answer them by mail free. Merely 
enclose a three cent stamp. 



For Tour Halloween Party 

WE HAVE i leaflet, giving all the 
help you need for a Halloween 
party that is different and" will insure 
your guests a thoroughly good time. 
Polly Johnson planned it for you. 

Send us five cents for the party leaf- 
let, and we will send it to you at once. 
Address Our Girls' Department. 
The Farmer's Wife St. Paul, Minn. 
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Catalog of Kalamazoo FACTOR YPRICES 

" that save you '4 to \i ... 200 Styles and 

Sizes of the newest Stoves. Ranges, 

Furnaces . . . Quality famous for 32 

endorsed by 800,000 satis- 

rs...EasyTerms-$5Down. 

r to Pay 

30 Days' FREE Trial 

360 Days' Approval Te3t . . . 

$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 

... 24 Hour Shipments ... New 

Prices . . . New low priced 

wood burning Heaters . . . 

!>i :i!itil"u[ Porcelain Enamel 

Ranees in sparkling colors 

_ . . Combination Gas, Coal 

and Wood Ranges, Coal and 

Wood Ranges, Gas Stoves, 

Oil Stoves, Heating Stoves 

. Lower priced Furnaces 

r FREE furnace plans . . . 

^ mr . Safe delivery guaranteed 

■:y. \:.;i.\ ■■■. ML'./!.. 

arehouse, U tica , N . Y ... Akron .O. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
371 Rochesterflv.,Kalamazoo,Mtch. 
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Qood. ^arm crooks 

WEBB BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 



Get o 
tural i 
book 



r Free Catalog of Agricul- 
ooks. We can furnish any 
n farm topics. Write: 
St. Paul, Minnesota 



Flowers that Kill 

All Flies or Mosquitoes with a 

Perfumed Mist 



Some years ago it was discovered that 
a certain field flower grown in Japan 
drove away winged insects. A ship- 
ment was sent to America £or testing 
in a research laboratory. Here an ex- 
tract was made from the flowers and 
sprayed in a closed room filled with 
flies and mosquitoes. Every insect 
perished at its touch. 

Now that extract is the basis of Fly- 
Tox, developed at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by Rex Research 
Fellowship. Ten years and over $100,- 
000 have been spent by us in perfect- 
ing it. 



This Fly-Tox, used as directed, fills the 
room with a perfumed mist, at a cost 
of only 1 or 2 cents. That mist is 
harmless to people, stainless to any- 
thing. But every fly or mosquito that 
it touches dies at once. And they can't 
escape it when the room is filled. 
These pests are deadly, for they carry 
the germs of over 30 diseases. They 
deposit those germs on foods or in 
blood streams. Many thousands of 
children die every year from this 
cause, Fly-Tox rightly used, frees 
your home and keeps it free, in an 
easy, certain, economical way. Think 
what that means to you and yours. 



FLY-TOX ONLY 



A Rex Research Product 



Use Fly-Tox only, and always in a 
new-type Fly-Tox sprayer. Every lot 
is tested on flies in our laboratory. The 
efficiency is guaranteed. The odor is 
pleasant', the extra strength makes it 



very economical Use it because noth- 
ing is too good for the safety of your 
home. Go get it today — it's sold every- 
where. Harmless to people. Stainless. 
Made by the Makers of Moth-Tox. 




Bversible 

ay of 44 fa 

rlents.1 deaigna, two- 
colors, or ovals. Sizes for all needs. 
Wcek'i Trial. We guarantee to satisfy o 
fur niut'-'ririls. iifith ■/■■■"■- V> c linve no agents. 



■ Olson Rue Co.- 
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Maternity 

Style Book Tvie^ 



LANE BRVANT Ms 
j nity clothes enable yoi 

after baby 



Slyle Book F REE ;send today. 

Lane Bryant 





PATCHWORK & QUILT .MAKING 



NEWARK, N.J. 



YARN 



Colored Wool for Rugs, S1.1S lb. 
KM'' 



QUILT 



III FAF9 l 7 ^' Colors— Prints 
H I tlltd —Percales— Trial «. 



HDrCCCC VJr- Men's Shirts. 30i\ Millinery. 2a< 
ISo Bis profits. t'ndr^-11 >r.>r.-:. c-itiilni; FREE. 
WHOLESALERS, D.pt. 59. 429 W. Sup.rlor, Chlcag 
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Farming 
THERE'S a raft of work f far 



Think of all the timt. far instant 
Sptnt i>: foolin' round the house: 
htendin' fence around the garden. 
Helpin' Toieser catch a mouse. 
Apples hangin' big and heavy. 
Red as paint out on the barn, — 
Pickin' them is just a pleasure.— 
Make some cider, too, by darn. 

There's a kind of satisfaction, 
Seein' that the hay rope 's fixed; 
Crcasia' wagim iriirrh frr ha:ilin' 
Stein' that the pig-slop 's mixed. 

There's the corn a turnin' yeller. 
Ripcnin' daily in the sun.— 
Stems a fetter feels rtjoictfxd 
For the icork that he has done. 

— Undt Hiram P 
*> « « 

FLIESI Flies!" grunted Pete, 
man. as he swung the swattc 
[tier. "We 



t fly 



B had 5 






He 






the husking wagon 
e soda fountain, observe 
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Suffering in Silence 
RS. HANS SPOKfSON 






told r. 



solved 



social several days ago, that she would make 
the best of a difficult life by not uttering a 
word. "Suffer in silence" is the way arte de- 
scribed her method. "I knew years ago," she 
said, "that it was useless to do any talking, 
especially to a man. 1 said to that husband of 
mine that I was through trying to reform 
people by talking to them. I told him right 
out and out that I wasn't going to complain 
any more, and that he didn't care how much I 

"Well, that was Tuesday. On Wednesday 
I up and let Hans know how I'd worked like a 

Thursday 1 told him Hint ii didn't matter what 






I all w 



i, Hans 



i-thlnki 



many flics this sum 

almost worn nut and I'm pr.utioallv worn out." 

"Your trouble is," chimed in Uncle Hiram, 
"that you don't swing the fly swatter hard 
enough out in the barnyard." 

"Out in the barnyard!" answered Pete. 
"Whoever heard of using a 11 y swatter in a 
barnyard?" 

"The best fly swatter ever invented is the 
four-tined fork." explained Uncle Hiram. 
"Keep everything tidied up and the flies soon 
get the idea that nobody wants 'cm. And 
don't forget that next spring, Pete." 
® ■§> # 

So Tired/ 

1 uftected (. liff Shirm. proprietor of the general 

manner. On Saturdays He greets his customers 

toes to attend to their wants. But when 
Monday comes, and again on Tuesday, he 
figures that any reastmatiU- soul ought to slay at 
home, do the ihoii's ami nni gallivant into town. 
Cy Perkins came into the store just after 
lunch on Tuesday, all wisely and impatient 
to get a nickel box of carpet tacks. Cliff was 
enjoying a nap. with his t hair lilted back and 



out the other. Friday '■ 
again about all the yi-ars I'd suffered in silence 
and hoped for the reward that should come in 
the next world to a woman who had a husband 
like I had. And I also said that there was once 
a time when I though! talking might do some 
good, but I'd learned better." 

Just then I had to go and rescue my boy 
Jimmy from the depths of an ice cream freezer. 
As I went out, I passed Hans, and he was 
spiritedly telling one of his cronies that the 
last thing he hears his wife say when he leaves 
the house each morning is that she will not 
change her mind about sticking to her resolu- 

♦ » * 
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"TF OUR hens lay 




fra dozen egg 




1 week, both my i 


le i 






circus." a man from 


-•eral 














"You mean." asked th 


friend, "that if the 




a do 






vou will attend the c 










wit 


. "he means I 


Bt it 


we don't get that doz 


en a 


eggs, only I w 


11 go 



; those tacks. Cliff?" asked 
Cy. "If 1 don't get home in a hurry that rug 
with the curly edges will be all snarled up again 
before I can pound some lacks in it." 

Cliff puffed on in silence, shifted his position 

"Couldn't you come in some lime when I'm 
standing up?" 

# #> 3> 
IKE W1NTERGREF.N set the whole crowd 
1 gathered at the post office to laughing Friday 
when he ended up an argument about grass- 
hoppers, chinch bugs and army worms by 
saying that if the weevils got into his granary 
he was simplv going in do like she Chinese. 

"What is that?" s-.rai: one asked him. 

"See no weevil, hear no weevil, think no 
weevil. And then there won't be any to worry 



# •& <& 

EVERY time I get to broodin 1 over my 
troubles," mused Uncle Hiram to Hank 
Smilhers. driver of the co-operative milk 
truck, who'd just had the farmers' holiday 
picketers dump six of his cans of cream in 
the ditch, "1 think of Ahe Lincoln. The first 
time he ran for the Illinois legislature he was 
badly defeated. Then he failed in the grocery 
business. He fell in love with a beautiful girl 
and she died. He ran for Congress and was 

to the United Slates land office he failed. 
Another candidate swamped him when he ran 
for the United States Senate. And what are 
a few cans of cream, or a spoiled egg or two 
compared to that?" 
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fHE FARMER'S WIFE pattern 
* models may be secured at a price 
of 111 cents each. To order, send to 
our Pattern Dept.. THE FARMER'S 
WIFE, St. Paul, Minn. Be suce to 
write number and size and your 
name plainly. 




OUR Fall and Winter Fashion 
Magazine, printed in colors, 
contains the most popular styles for 
fall and earlv winter for the adult, 
miss and child. 

In addition there is a three lesson 
Beauty Course covering the face 
and hands, hair and figure. 

Also a good selection of patch- 
work quilts, embroidery work and 
other suggestions for yourself now 
or for making lovely Xmas gifts. 

Send 10 cents in stamps or coin 
for your copy to Fashion Dept., 
The Farmer's Wife. 

Toys To Cuddle 

Order these items from The Handicraft 
Dept., The Farmer's Wife, si. Paul, 
Minn. 

iVo. 6 J 24. Dog, IS inches high, 
stamped flat on excellent quality orange 
and black broadcloth enmhined with 
orange gingham. Yarn ruff for the neck, 
floss for working the face, and directions 
are included. Price, 60 cents. 

No. 6326. Girl doll. 18 inches high. 
Stamped fiat on excellent quality gingham 
and print material. Floss and directions 
included. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 6327. Boy doll. IB inches high, 
stamped on gingham, print and sateen. 
Red felt cap with yarn for tassel, floss 
and directions included. Price, 50 cents. 

Bazaar and Gift Ideas 

TF YOU want ideas for making things 
• suitable for a church bazaar, or for 
Christmas gifts, you'll find them in our 
new booklet, Gift and Bazaar Ideas. 

Its 32 pages contain complete instruc- 
tions and pasterns for making about forty 
different things, every one of them at- 
table for 



Older 



: . i I . i i . 



besides, the booklet has some helpful 
suggestions mi urgasii/iiiK anil conduct- 
ing a bazaar. It offers several entirely 
new schemes for a bazaar. 

The bookies i- fully illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. Order from The Handicraft 
Dept., The Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Put Pep into Your Meetings 

YOU will find it easy to put "pep" into 
your next party, or picnic, or club 
meeting with the help of our new 40-pagc 

It lias 148 different games for all occa- 
sions, indoora and outdoors. In addition 
it lias valuable helps on leadership in 
games, and on the arrangement of a good 
program. It has a complete index that 
will help you choose the right games to 




the FINEST 
/ PRIZES 

without cost to you! 



Genuine 100% pure 
long staple, northern grown 

Virgin Wool 
BLANKETS 

will be sent postpaid for only 
$4 in subscription orders for 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
Prize No. 390W 

'on may combine one-year aria's *r 



H.O: 



New and renewal 



Your choice of six lovely colors 



\ 



X 



There are six beau tiful colors, pastel 
shades of rare beauty to blend with any 
color scheme : 

Orchid Rose. 

Gnld Peach 

Blue Green 

The illustration can only suggest the 
delicate tints and sparkling lustre- All 
eolors arc guaranteed sunfast and tubfast. 

Girls and Boys 

don't miss this one! 

Twin Writing Cabinets 
— two prizes in one 



You will want at least 
one of these fine new 

All Wool Blankets 

IF YOU love beautiful things .... 
and appreciate practical, serviceable 
furnishings that add comfort to your 
living .... you will surely want one 
of these "Faribo" blankets. All wool 
. . . . every thread and fibre .... 
absolutely nothing but new wool right from 
the live sheep's back. Specially selected, 
too, for only long fibre wool, clean and 
northern grown, where nature puts a warm 
coat on each sheep's back, is good enough 
for a "Faribo" blanket. 

You will quickly appreciate the quality 
— long, fleecy nap, greater strength of 
weave and a luxurious softness that fluffs 
back after repeated washings. Full size, 
sixty-six by eighty inches, bound with extra 
wide 4-inch perfectly matched sateen quad- 
ruple stitched. Woven to the same quality 
standards for over sixty years, the world's 
best dyes and skilled workers make this 
prize one that you will be proud to own. 



sfik 
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Just alike and you get them both as one 
prize. You can have a complete outfit at 
school and one just like it at home with 
nothing to carry hack mid forth, no chance 
to forget any of the things you need and 
your cabinets will last twice ;»s long. Any 
school pupil would be delighted to have 
only one of the dandy cabinets and the 
two together make a wonderful surprise. 
Just look at all the things you will receive 
— more than sixty pieces, two complete 
writing cabinets and you get them both 
through this remarkable offer. 

Wrist Watch 



i'aum'i':k 



No. .W1\V: Now 
;i„,l Wrist Wauh 
r onlv S-1.IH) in Mil- 



li'asil two subs. riT>li"" 



THE FARMER'S WIFE 



St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Plain Rolls with Bread Dough raised with Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast .... so sweet, light and delicious they 
almost melt in your mouth ! Make a batch every bake day. 




•'-'OLDEN BROWN HOMEMADE 
\j BREAD — fresh from your own 
oven! Its very fragrance increases 
the keenness of your appetite. Its 
flavor is full, rich, satisfying. Even 
the crust is different — you know, on 
bake day, how eagerly the children 
await the heel of the first loaf to 
cool. •> Eat it regularly. You'll en- 
jo" it and there's nothing you can put 



on your table that is more whole- 
some and nutritious. Home baking, 
with YEAST FOAM or MAGIC 
YEAST is so simple. If you've never 
tried it you'll be delighted to learn 
how easy it is. ••• By baking at home 
you can also reduce your food bill. 
It's true kitchen thrift these days. 
The lasting freshness of home- 
made breads is an economy in itself. 



Raisin Coffee Cake with Bread Dough raised with Yeast 
Foam or Magic Yeast. Children love sweet breads; give 
them this healthful coffee cake and solve "the candy 
problem" in your home. 




Let us send you our Free booklet, 
"The Art of Making Bread". It con- 
tains many helpful and interesting suggestions. 



Cinnamon Rolls with Bread Dough Raised with Yeast 
Foam or Magic Yeast .... they're so good, for a change, 
and so easy to make when you have bread dough on 
hand. Let us send you our recipe. 
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